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HE MUSEUM of ORNAMENTAL ART, 
T MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, PALL MALL, will be opened 
free daily, except Fridays, during the Christmas holidays, from 
Tuesday the 26th of December, to Saturday, the 6th January, both 
inclusive. 





[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CXCI. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 2nd, and BILLS for insertion 
by the 4th instant. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





> OF TRADE, DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART.—Arp To Pusiic ScHoots IN OBTAIN: 
ine Exameces For Ant-Instruction.—The Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade having resolved to furnish examples to 
Schools in accordance with the plan adopted by the Committee of 
Privy Council for Education, and to discontinue the practice of 
keeping a stock of such articles at the Department, Notice is 
hereby given, that on and after the Ist of January, 1855, Examples 
will not be supplied directly from the Department of Science and 
Art as at present, but through Agents in London and the Pro- 


inces. 
Forms of application for aid, and further information may be 
obtained at the Oftices, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 
Marlborough House, 30th November, 1854. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRI- 

TAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, December, 1854.—JUVE- 
NILE LECTURES.—Mr. FARADAY will Deliver, during the 
Christmas Vacation, a Course of SIX LECTURES on the CHE- 
MISTRY of COMBUSTION, intended for a Juvenile auditory, on 
the following days, at Three o’clock:—Thursday, 28th; Saturday, 
30th of December ; Tuesday, 2nd; Thursday. 4th; Saturday, 6th ; 
Tuesday, 9th of January, 1855, Non-subscribers to the Royal In- 
stitution are admitted to this course on payment of One Guinea 
each ; Children under Sixteen Years, 10s. 6d. A Syllabus may be 
obtained at the Royal Institution. Subscribers to all the Theatre 
Lectures are admitted on payment of Two Guineas for the Season. 

JOHN BARLOW, M.A., See. RI. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
and Collection of Patents, Manufactures, &c., connected with 
Architecture, is NOW OPEN at the Galleries of the Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. Admission, One 
Shilling. Season tickets, for students and others desiring to come 
frequently, Half-a-crown. Catalogues, Sixpence. 
JAS. EDMESTON, Jun. \ Hon. 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S.) Secs. 











RTISTS’ and AMATEURS’ CONVERSA- 
ZIONE (late Artists’ Conversazione).—The Exhibition 
Nights of this Society, for 1855, are fixed for the 18th January, loth 
February, 5th March, and 19th April, at Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James's Street. Ladies are admitted as Members and Visitors. 
HENRY ELLIS, Hon, See. 


HE ANNUAL EXHIBITION at GORE 

HOUSE, KENSINGTON GORE, of the Elementary Works 

of Students in all the Schools of Art in connection with the De- 

partment of Science and Art both local and metropolitan, will be 

opened on and after Friday, the 22nd December, Christmas-day 

jan al Admission free, daily, from 10 to 4, and in the evening 
rom 7 to 9. 


N ONT BLANC.—CHRISTMAS HOLI- 
'. DAYS.—During the Christmas week Mr. ALBERT SMITH 
will give his MONT BLANC, HOLLAND, and UP THE RHINE, 
every morning and evening at 3 and 8 (except Saturday evening). 
Stalls can be taken for any of the representations at the Egyptian 
Hall every day from 11 to 4. 











UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 

SQUARE. THE AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS, THE REPUTED 
GODS OF IXIMAYA, AND THE EARTHMEN, OR ERDMAN- 
NIGES, People who burrow under ground. The first of either 
race ever seen in Europe—the existence of which has been much 
disputed. Grand Fashionable Exhibitions, commencing Tuesday, 
Dec. 26th, continuing for some weeks. Daily, from 11 tol o'clock. 
Lectures at 12. Admission, 2s., Reserved seats, 3s. Children, 
Half-price. The robes in which the Aztecs will appear cost up- 
wards of £60. These most extraordinary little creatures, now 
united with the Earthmen—extraordinary in their size, dimen- 
sions, habits, demeanour, race, origin, and history—are now spell- 
ing some words, walk upright, andi are greatly improved in 
every way, though of the same lilliputian stature. EXHIBI- 
TIONS FOR THE MILLION will be given daily in the LIN- 
WOOD GALLERY, Leicester Square, commencing also Dec. 26th. 
Observe the PRICRS—Gallery, 6d., Body of the Hall, Is., Stalls, 2s, 
Exhibitions daily, from 3 to 5, and 7 to 9. Lectures at 4 and 8. 
The Rooms, having been prepared for the purpose, will accommo- 
dnte 1500 persons at a time. This arrangement will afford all 
London an opportunity of beholding two kinds of human beings 
hever before seen—doll-like little strangers, fully grown, about the 
length of a man’s arm every way beautifully proportioned, black, 
glossy hair, deep olive complexions, and with physiognomies only 
resembling the statues and mural drawings exhumed from the 
dust of centuries. in the trackless deserts of the Old World, and the 
impenetrable forests of the New. Miss Clarie Wallworth, Mr. 
Henry Smith, and Mr. W. J. Morris, on the Crystal-Ophonie, will 
Assist these human puzzics (concerning whose history, birth, and 
abiding-place all the world are at variance), forming an Entertain- 
ment unlike any before introduced to the London public. History 
of the Aztecs, Is., Aztec Polka, 2s. In Dublin, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, York, Hull, Not- 
tingham, and Birmingham, they have produced anew era in sight- 
Seeing; 7148 persons paid to see the Aztecs at the Zoological 
Gardens, Liverpool, in one day. N.B.—The ERDMANNIGES 
Will appear with the Aztecs, at Hanover Square, also at Leicester 
Square, every Exhibition during their stay in London. History of 
the Earthmen, 6d. Flora and Martini’s Erdmannige’s Polka, dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Duke of Cnmbridge, 2s. 6d. 


BoCKBINDING.—F. SILANI and Co., 
(Successors to the late T, Armstrong,) 23, Villiers Street, 
Strand, solicit every description of work relating to theirart. A 
List of Prices for Cioth, Half-Calf, Calf, Morocco, or Antique Bind- 
ing can be had upon application, or will be furwarded for one 
“amp. Bookbinding for the Trade. 











Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 

OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 

particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


INNS and GOODWIN, PUBLISHERS, 44, 


Fleet Street, London, in order to meet the convenience of 
Authors about to Publish, have adopted a plan whereby the Au- 
thor’s immediate outlay is materially lessened, and his entire risk 
at once decided. The facilities possessed by B. and G. for procuring 
a large sale, enhanced by the estimation in which their books are 
held, will be strenuously used on behalf of all works confided to 
them for publication. 

SELECTIONS FROM A LARGE NUMBER OF UNSOLICITED 
TESTIMONIALS FROM AUTHORS. 

“T regret not having known of your house when getting my 
larger works printed,” 

“Tn point of execution and in every other respect I have found 
nothing to desire.” 

“You have done your part and done it well.” 

“T return the proof-sheet. Out of the many which I have had 
to correct at various times, for myself and others, I have never had 
less trouble.” 

“T quite appreciate the kindness and care you have evinced 
throughout the progress of my bouk, and beg you will accept my 
sincere thanks.” 











ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
NHE YEAR 1855 bids fair to be one of. the 


most important and eventful of modern history. On the 6th 
of January, 1855, will be issued the first number of a new volume 
of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, and not merely a new 
volume, but of a New Ycar—each volume being {perfect and com- 
plete in itself—containing, for the time, a faithful record, pictorial 
and descriptive, of all Events of interest in every part of the world. 
To that limited portion of the Public who do not subseribe to this 
Journal it may be stated that no period cou!d be selected more op- 
portune for-commencing,—the whole expense being but ‘Twenty- 
six Shillings per annum, exclusive of double numbers, which are 
issued on rare occasions, when it would be impossible to crowd the 
important events and Engravings into a single number; for this 
smallsum the Subscriber will receive twenty-four large Pages —- 
seventy-two Columns—of the most interesting information, care- 
fully selected from the News of the Week, interspersed with a ya- 
riety of charming Articles on the chief topics of the day. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS has, by its impartial 
and consistent advocacy of the welfare of the Public, secured for 
itself a political influence scarcely second to any newspaper in the 
Empire ; and reference can, with some pride, be made to the sup- 
port afforded to all beneficial measures, proposed and adopted by 
the English Parliament. 

Foreign Politics will ever command the attention which ought 
to be devoted to so important a feature of a Newspaper. On the 
question of the Russian War, during the year 1854, ONE THOU- 
SAND ENGRAVINGS appeared in the ILLUSTRATED LON- 
DON NEWS. Extensive arrangements, calculated to improve 
this popular Journal, and engagements, such as will greatly enrich 
its Literary, Scientific, and other departments, have been made, 
and will thus combine on this Paper the greatest talent of the aay. 





MYHE PLURALITY of WORLDS. The Posi- 
tive Argument from Scripture. With Answers to some late 
Objections from Analogy. Price 3s. 6d. 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 





Now published, price 2s. in cloth extra, a New Christmas Story, 
HE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 
By WHATSHISNAME, 
London: James Cookes, 51, Fenchurch Street. 





Published this day, crown 8yo, cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
[HE UNSPEAKABLE; or, Life and Adven- 
tures of a Stammerer. 

Lendon: Clarke and Beeton, Ficet Strect, and all Booksellers. 











This day is published, anes 7s. 
ARISH SERMONS. Third Series. 


(Preached in the Parish Church of S, Edward, Cambridge.) 
By the Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, and Minister of 8. Rdward’s. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. London: G. Bell. 








Price 1s. 6d,, Bound 28. 6d. 
A FLEUR et la FEUILLE. Translated 
from Chaucer’s “The Floure and the Leafe” into French 
Verse, with the Text opposite. By the Chevalier de CHATELAIN, 
Translator of Gay’s Fables. 
W. Jeffs, 15, Burlington Arcade. 








In Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 


HE MOUSE and her FRIENDS; with other 
Stories. Translated and adapted for Children. By JOHN 
EDWARD TAYLOR. A Companion Volume to “ The Fairy 
Ring.” 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now Ready, price Is. 
VIDENCE of the RELIGIOUS WORKING 
of the COMMON SCHOOLS in the STATE of MASSACHU- 
SETTS. Witha Preface by the Hon. EDWARD TWISLETON, 
Late Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws in Ireland. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, for Christmas and the New Year, post 8vo, cloth, 
richly gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


FLELIONDE ; or, Adventures in the Sun, 


Being a descriptive love story of all that relates to those 
poetical, refined, and extraordinary people who dwell in the orb 
of light. 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW TALE BY MR. AINSWORTH. 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, the 
J JANUARY NUMBER will contain the commencement of 
THE SPENDTHRIFT, a Tale of the Last Century. By W. HAR- 
RISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
London: Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


OUSEHOLD WORDS. — Conducted by 
CHARLES DICKENS. On the 30th instant will be pub- 
lished, price Fourteenpence, Part 57 of HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
containing, besides the usual number of Articles, “ THE SEVEN 
POOR TRAVELLERS,” being the Extra Christmas Number. 
Office—16, Wellington Street North, Strand. Sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvendors. 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE W. H. BARTLETT. 
This Day, in Super royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 
12s., cloth, 2ls., morocco, elegant, 
ERUSALEM REVISITED. By W. H. 
BARTLETT, Author of ‘* The Nile Boat,” “ Walks about Je- 
rusalem,” &c. With Twenty-two Steel Engravings and Weodcuts. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., Paternoster Row. 











The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS has been e 
thirteen years, during which period it has received a greater de- 
gree of encouragement and approbation than any Journal ever 
published. This is proved by the Keturns of Stamps issued from 
time to time by order of Parliament. The Stamps supplied for the 
first six months of 1854 were upwards of 2,734,000-—showing a 
WEEKLY CIRCULATION of UPWARDS of ONE HUNDRED 
and THIRTY THOUSAND COPIES! 

Terms (for payment in advance —Half-year 13s. 6d., Year 26s. 

Any of the Volumes of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
from the commencement to the present time, may now be had, in 
paper or cloth. Covers for Binding the Volumes 2s. 6d. each. 

All Numbers may be sent Free by Post to any part of the King- 
dom and the Colonies. 

Give an order for Six Months, to ensure all the gratuitous Prints 
and Supplements. Supplied by all Booksellers ani Newsmen. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS is Published in London 
every Saturday, Stamped, to go Free by Post, Sixpence per Copy. 

Ottice, 19%, Strand, London. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to mect the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty per Cent. 
Discount on orders- from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Turnry-Taree per Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Varty and Qwan, Edu- 
eational Depository, 31, Strand, London, 











PARLEY'S HISTORY. 
New Edition, brought down to the present t'me, illustrated with 
new Maps engraved on steel; price, bound in cloth, gilt, 5s. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on the Bases of 
Geography. By PETER PARLEY, Author of “ Tales 
about Natural History,” “ The Sea,” &c. For the use of Families. 
Sixth Edition. 

London: William Tegg and Co, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





Just Published, with a Coloured Plate, price Half a-Crown, 


6 baw ENTOMOLOGISTS ANNUAL for 
1855, Comprising Notices of the New British Insects Detected 
in 1854. ° 

Lepidoptera. Hy the Editor. ? 

Hymenoptera. By Frederick Smith. 

Coleoptera. By E. W. Janson. 

Edited by H. 'T. STAINTON. 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





On the 20th of December will be Published, price 2s., Part XXI. of 
the 


NGLISH CYCLOP/EDIA, Extending the 

Natural History Division from Locomotion of Animals to 

Matlva, and the Geographical Division from Ligurian Apennines to 

Lydia, and including articles on Lima, Limburg, Linz, Lépari 

Islands, Lippe, Lisbon, Lithuania, Liverpool, Livonia, Livorno 

(Leghorn), Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom, London, Louisiana, 
Lubeck, Lucca, Luneburg, Luxemburg, Luzern. &e. 

Bradbury and Evans; 11; Bouverie Street. 
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Now Ready, 
THE PEOPLE'S ALMANACK for 1855. 32 
Pages, with Engravings, ld.; 2d.in neat wrapper. Adapted 
for use in Great Britain, Australia, and the Colonies of North Ame- 
rica. 


THE SCRIPTURE POCKET- BOOK for 
1855. Containing an Almanack and a variety of Useful Informa- 
tion. With an Engraving in Oil Colours. 1s. 4d., neat cover; 2s. 
roan tuck. 

THE CHRISTIAN ALMANACK for 185 
Containing much Astronomical and other Information of Neo 
Interest. With an Engraving. 6d., neat cover; 8d. superior 
cover, gilt edges; 1s 4d. half-bound, interleaved. 


THE SHEET ALMANACK for 1855. 1d. 

THE TRACT SOCIETY PENNY AL- 
MANACK. Royal 32mo. With Cover, Id. 

THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK, In- 


terleaved, gilt edges, 2d. 


THE BOOK of SUNDAY PICTURES for 
LITTLE CHILDREN. Complete in One Volume. With Six 
beautiful Coloured Engravings and numerous W oodcuts. 3s., fancy 
covers, gilt edges. ADAM to JOSEPH, MOSES to SAMSON, and 
DAVID to DANIEL may be had separately, price Is. each, in fancy 
covers. 

IRISH STORIES. 
2s., cloth boards. 

LEARNING to CONVERSE. 


gravings. Is. 6d., cloth boards ; 2s., extra boards. 


“THE COMING MAN:;” or, the True De 
liverer. By the Rev. GEORGE H. DAVIS. Royal 18mo. 1s. 6d., 
cloth boards. 


BUSINESS and PLEASURE; or, Social 
ss. 18mo. Engravings. 2s., cloth boards. 


STORIES for VILLAGE LADS.  18mo. 
Engravings. By the Author of “ Stories for School Boys,” &c. 
1s. 6d., cloth boards; 2s., extra cloth boards. 

Religious Tract Society , 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly, 
and Sold by the Booksellers. 


A SUPPLEMENT, Gratis, 


WITH 


THE WEEKLY DISPATCH, 


EVERY WEEK UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


The unexampled interest which attaches to every incident con- 
nected with the operations of the Allied Armies in the East has de- 
termined the Proprietors of the Weekly Dispatch to devote a 
greater space to the intetligence from the seat of war than the or- 
dinary limits of this, the largest newspaper published, could pos- 
sibly afford, and, with the view of civing the amplest detaiis, they 
have resolved upon the issue of a 

SERIES OF SUPPLEMENTS, GRATIS, 
which will include every particular of interest connected with the 
Siege and decision of the contest at Sebastopol, and will be con- 
tinued whenever demanded by the progress of the Campaign. 

By the publication of these Supplements the portion of the paper 
usually devoted to incidents of domestic and political importance 
will be reserved intact, and the engrossing subject of the War will 
receive the fullest and most varied illustration. 

A SUPPLEMENT WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 
SUNDAY NEXT (GRATIS), 
AND ON EVERY SUCCEEDING WEEK UNTIL FURTHER 
NOTIC 





18mo. With Engravings. 


18mo. En- 





Orders may be given to all Newsvendors in town and country; 
and to the Publisher, at the Dispatch Office, 1239, Fleet Street. 





BOY’S GIFT-BOOK. 


ISTORY and ADVENTURE of REMARK- 
ABLE MEN of all NATIONS, including Lives of Welling- 
ton, Washington, William Tell, and others. Fcap. 8yo, with 
several Illustrations. 5s. 
NEW GIFT-ROOK. 


KATE HARVEY. (Dedicated, by Permis- 
sion, to Alfred Tennyson.) Feap.§vo. 23. 6d., elegantly bound. 
“* More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” —Trxsrsox. 


RELIGIOUS GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE UNSEEN HAND;; or, Episodes in an 
Eventful Life. By a CLEKGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. Second E/ition, Post vo, with Engraved Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 2s. 6d. 


MY FIRST GRIEF; or, Recollections of a 
Reloved Sister: A Memoir and an Autobiography. By a PRO- 
VINCIAL SURGEON. Third Edition, small ‘vo, with beautiful 
Portrait on India paper. 3s. 6d » elegant gilt cloth. 


THE! CHANGE: or, the Passage from Death 
unto Life: A Memoir of Lieutenant-Colone! Holcombe. By Cap- 
tain J.A.GILBERT. Second Edition, Smail Svo, with Engraved 
Frontispiece. 3s. 6d., elegant zilt cloth. 

London: Binns and Goodwin, 44, Fleet Street, and 19, Cheap 

Street, Bath. 


A VALUABLE WORK. 


Tos ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE: 
containing the Old and New Testaments, arranged in Para- 
ith Expla: atory Note 8, Prefaces for the 
r election of R« ferences to 








graphs and Paraileiisms 
Several Books ; and an et 





Parallel and Iiiustrative } ge Part IV -~THE PROPHET- 
ICAL BOOKS. sSuper-royal vo, ¢« ri neat cover. 


The ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE. 
Vol. L—GENESIS to SULOMON’S SONG Super-royal 8vo, 
10s. 64. cloth, boards. 

~*~ be had i 


Des br BES caret 


Part I.,%.; IL, ; Jil.» 
Retigions Tract Society, 54, Seoanienh rHiu, “oO 164, Piccadilly ; 
and sold by the Booksellers. 


Messrs. Blackwood and Sons’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








MISCELLANIES: Critical, Ima- 


ginative, and Juridical, By SAMUEL WARREN, 
D.C.L, 2 vols. post 8vo, price 24s, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


SCOTLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. The Fifth 
Volume, containing the Continuation of the Lirg or 
Mary Srvuart. 


Professor JOHNSTON’S CHEMIS- 


TRY of COMMON LIFE, Complete in 2 vols., crown 
8vo, price lls, 6d, 


By CHARLES M’INTOSH. 2 large vols. royal vile. 
Embellished with 1350 Mlustrations by Branston and 
others. Price £4 7s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth. 
The Second Division, containing PRACTICAL GAR- 
DENING, may be had separately, price 37s. 6d, 


The RURAL ECONOMY of ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, By LEONCE 
DE LAVERGNE. Translated from the French, With 
Notes by a Scottish Farmer. In 8vo, price 12s. 


THE QUIET HEART. By the 


Author of “ Katie Stewart.” Price 10s, 6d. 


EX EREMO: Poems chiefly 


Written in India. By H. G. KEENE. In small 8vo, 


price 6s. 6d. 


INSTITUTES of METAPHYSIC: 


the THEORY of KNOWING and BEING. By JAMES 
F. FERRIER, A.B., Oxon, Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, St. Andrews, In crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT -BOOK 


of GEOLOGY. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S, Price 1s. 6d., 
with Illustrations. 


FIRMILIAN ; or, The Student of 


BADAJOZ. A Seatinetie Tragedy. By T. PERCY 
JONES. is. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH 


CAVALIERS and Other Poems. By W. EDMOND- 
STOUNE AYTOUN, A New Edition, price 7s. 6d, 


WORKS of SAMUEL WARREN, | * 


D.C.L., F.R.S. Cheap Edition. Vols, I. to IV., price 
19s., bound in cloth. 


HISTORY of the FRENCH PRO- 


TESTANT REFUGEES, from the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes to the Present Time. By Professor 
WEISS, §8vo, 14s, 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY in 
SYRIA and PALESTINE in 1851-1852. By Lieut. 
VAN DE VELDE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Map of Route, 
Plan of Jerusalem, &., 





———e 


Blackwood’s Fublications—(Continued,) 





The RUSSIAN SHORES of the 


BLACK SEA. By LAURENCE OL IPHAD 

Fourth Edition, 8vo, 14s. With Map of the het 
Route, enlarged Map of the Crimea, and other Ih ; 
trations, 1 


HISTORY of the PROPAGATION 


of CHRISTIANITY among the HEATHEN since th 
REFORMATION. By the Rev. WILLIAM BROWN, 
M.D., Secretary to the Scottish Missionary Society’ 
3 vols, 8vo, 36s, 





A NEW MAP of EUROPE. Fou 


Sheets Imperial Folio. With a Key Map showing the 
lines of Telegraphic Communication, By ALEX, 
KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E,, Geographer to the 
Queen, Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &e. Price 42s, 
folded in 4to, in a handsome Cloth Case, oron Mahogany 
Rollers, ¥ arnished ; and 30s, in Sheets, ‘coloured, 











45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 37, Paternoster 
Row, London. 





BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
«) AMES’ S G. P. R.) HISTORY of the LIFE 


of RICHARD C(EUR DE LION, King of England. New 
Edition, with fine Portraits of Richard peur a Augustus, Com- 
plete in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. eac 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York nek, Cones Garden. 





ROHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR JANUARY. 
IBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, complete and 


unabridged, with variorum Notes, including. in addition to 
all the Author’s own, those of Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, 
Neander, and other foreign scholars. Edited by an ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN. Vol.6. Post 8vo,cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





ROHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
ILINY’S NATURAL HISTORY, translated, 
with copious Notes. By the late JOHN BOSTOCK, MD., 
F.R.S. Vol.I. Post 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBR ARY ‘FOR JANUARY. 


OZOMEN’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

rom 4.p. 324-446; and the ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of 

PHILOSTORGIUS. Translated from the Greek, with a Memoir 
of the Author, by E. WALFORD, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
HAND-BOOK of PROVERBS, comprising 


an entire republication of Ray’s Collection of English Pro- 
verbs, with his Additions from Foreign Languages ; and a Complete 
Alphabetical Index ; in which are introduced large Additions, as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases. 
Collected by HENRY G. BOHN. Post Svo,c'oth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bobn, 4,5,and 6, York Street, Cov: ent Garden, 





BOHN’S EXTRA VOLU ME FOR JANUARY. 
OCCACCIO’S DECAMERON, a complete 
translation. By W. K. KELLY, Esq. With fine Portrait. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
NEW WORKS. 
In crown Svo, price 8s. 6d. 
TUDIES FROM NATURE. By Dr. HER- 
MANN MASIUS. Translated by CHARLES BONER, 
Author of “Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria.” 
With Illustrations by E. Hasse, of Leipsic. 
A Cheap Edition, price 2s. 


RUTH: a Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary 


Barton.” 








In demy 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


The FLORIST, FRUITIST, and GARDEN 
MISCELLANY VOL. for 1854. By CHARLES TURNER and 
JOHN SPENCER. 

In feap. 8vo, price 3s. 

The MOUSE and her FRIENDS, with other 

Stories. Translated and adapted for Children, By JOHN ED- 


WARD TAYLOR. A companion votume to “ The Fairy Ring.” 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








Now ready, complete in Two “Volumes By, Ms. eae each volume 
separately, Vol. I 6s.; Vol. IT. 
THE WHOLE FRENCH LANGU AGE, in 
a Series of Lessons. By T. ROBERTSON, Author of the 

tobertsonian Method. 

“This is perhaps the most complete philosophical system of the 
science of teaching extant in any language.""—OxnseRver. 

“This is a curious, original, and really valuable book.”— 
Mornino ADVERTISER. 

“ We comme nd this work as an able and practical educational 
treatise."—Liversay Gazette. 


Also, cal 
PRACTICAL LESSONS in FRENCH: 
Being the Text and Exercises extracted from the above Work, for 
the Use of Schools. 3s. 6d. 
Paris: Derache,7, Rue du Bouloy; and London: Dulau and Co., 





37, Soho ‘Square. 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 








Apam anp Cuanrtes Brack have now ready the following Works by SIR WALTER SCOTT, iz elegant bindings, 
suitable for Christmas Gifts, and all containing his latest Introductions and Notes. 


MARMION. New Edition, with Eighty 


IntustRATIONS by Brrket Foster and JOHN GILBERT. 
Extra CLotu, Girt Epaes, 18s.; Morocco ExvrGant or ANTIQUE, 25s.; 
ENAMELLED Tartan Boarps, with VIGNETTE PAINTED ON THE SIDE, 36s, 
‘Marmion’ could hardly have found better illustrators than Messrs. Foster and Gil- 

bert. Mr. Foster has a delicate appreciation of Scottish scenery. Mr. Gilbert possesses a 
fine imaginative conception of the century in which the scene is placed. ‘Marmion’ is rich 
in situations for the artist; the light and shade of the whole is deep and marked—the con- 
trasts are striking and artistic. —Atheneun. 


LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. New 


Epition, with ONE Hunprep ILLustRaTions by BirKet Foster 
and JOHN GILBERT. 
Extra Crorn, Girt Ep@ss, 18s.; Morocco ErrGant or ANTIQUE, 25s. ; 
EnaMELLED Tartan Boarps, with VIGNETTE PAINTED ON THE SIDE, 36s. 
A more beautiful publication of its class we certainly never remember to have seen; there 
is searcely one out of the hundred engravings that is not a gem of art.—Art Journal. 


LADY of the LAKE. New Edition, 


with SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS by BirKEtT Foster and JOHN GILBERT. 
Extra CLotu, Gitt Epes, 18s.; Morocco Evreant or ANTIQUE, 25s.; 
ENAMELLED TarTAN Boarps, with VIGNETTE PAINTED ON THE SIDE, 36s, 
It is impossible to overpraise the style in which this beautiful volume is got up. The 
Illustrations are of the highest order.—Aflas. 
** The Illustrations of the Scenery described in these three Poems are 
from Sketches taken on the Spot by Mr. Foster, and embrace every 
place of interest noticed by the Author. 


POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER 


SCOTT, Complete. Super-royal 8vo, with TwentTy-FIVE EneRav- 
1NGS from TURNER, PortTRAIT, &c. 


Crota LETTERED, 18s.; Morocco ELEGANT or ANTIQTE, 32s.3 
ENAMELLED Tartan Boarps, with VIGNETTE PAINTED ON THE SIDR, 45s. 









ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBU 








SIR WALTER SCOTT'S FIVE PRIN- 


CIPAL POEMS. New Epirion, Crown 8vo. Including the Lorp 
OF THE ISLES, and a variety of Copyright matter which all other 
Editions of this size want, with Seven Encravines from WILKIE, 
STANFIELD, &c. 

Criotn, Git EnaGes, 6s.; Morocco ANTIQUE, 10s, 6d.; 

ENAMELLED Tartan Boarps, with VIGNETTE PAINTED ON THE SIDE, 24s, 


BEAUTIES of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


One Volume, Crown 8vo, with Two Engravings from TURNER. 
Crotnx Letrerep, Gitt Epass, 5s.; Extra Cirotn, Girt Sines anp EpGEs, 6s. 


READINGS for the YOUNG, from his 


WRITINGS and LIFE. In Three Volumes, with Thirty-six Illus- 
trations on Wood. 
THE Turee Vots, 1n Onk, Clots, Girt EpG@ss, 7s. 


TALES of a GRANDFATHER — (His. 


TORY OF SCOTLAND). With Six Encravines after TuRNER, 
and upwards of Firry on Wood. 


Eacn Vou, Separate, 2s, 6d. 


TurEE VoLumeEs, Foouscar Octavo, CLotH, 12s.; Extra, Girt Epaxs, lis, 


TALES of 2 GRANDFATHER — (His. 
TORY OF FRANCE). With Two Eneravines from TuRNER, 
and upwards of Firry on Wood. 

OxE Votume, Footscar Octavo, CiotH, 4s,; Extra, Grint EnGEs, 5s, 


xGH. HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, LONDON. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY ACHETA, 





With numerous Engravings, 12mo, price 5s. 


MARCH WINDS AND APRIL SHOWERS: 


BEING 


Aotes and RNotions on a few Created Things. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE.’ 








NEW WORK ON meemmunensainnad simumaniaien by DR. HOOKER. 


Preparing for publication, in a handsome Folio V olume, with Twenty-four Plates (uniform with ‘The Rhododendrons 
of Sikkim-Himalaya’) and an Illuminated Title- -page, price Five Guineas coloured, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF 


SIKKIM-HIMALAYAN 


OF THE LATE 


J. F. CATHCART, Ese., Bencan Crvin Service. 
THE BOTANICAL DESCRIPTIONS AND ANALYSES 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D. 


The Plates ereented in Xithography by Wi. Fitch. 
* © * 
+ Subscribers are requested to send their names, addressed to Dr, Hooker, to care of the Publisher. 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


PLANTS, 


CHIEFLY SELECTED FROM DRAWINGS MADE IN SIKKIM UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE 


Just published, second edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


{GERIA: or, Casual Thoughts and Suggestions, 
Second Series. By BK. DOCKRAY. 
“ Defiuit, incerto lapidosus murmure, rivus ; 
Saepe, sed exiguis haustibus, inde bibes. 
EGERIA est, que prabet aquas, dea grata Cameenis : 
Ila Nume@ conjux consiliumque fuit.”— 
Ovip, Fastor, Lib. iii., 275. 
“ Est certe casus aliquis. non minus in cogitationibus, quam in 
operibus et factis.”"—Bacox. Novum Organum. 
_L ondon: _W. and PF. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsg gate Ww vithout. 


SIEGE OF SEV. ASTOPOL. 


rpm THIRD EDITION of Capt. M. A. 

BIDDULPH’S Authentic MAP and VIEW of SEVASTOPOL 
and its Environs, including Balaklava, coloured to show the posi- 
tion of the Investing Corps of the Allied Armies, to December 3rd, 
1854, will be Published on Saturday, December 23rd. Price, in 
sheets, 2s. 6d. ; per post, 3s. Case, 5s.; ; per post, 5s. 6d. 


STANFORD'S List of the best Maps and 
Prints of the SEAT of WAR may be had upon application, or by 
post, for One Stamp 

London: Edw ~~ Sta sys Wholesale and Retail Mapseller, 

, Charing Cross. 








CRYSTAL PALACE.—This Day, 8vo, price Is. 
Few Words by way of Letter addressed to the 
Directors of the Crvstal Palace Company, from SAMUEL 
LEIGH SOTHEBY, of Wellington Street, Strand, London, and 
Norwood. John Russell Smith, 56, Soho Square. 


[HE BEST PRESENTS IN MUSIC.— 

Messrs. BOOSEY and SON’S New Editvons of the following 
Complete OPERAS, for pianoforte solo (without words), most 
beautifully engraved and printed, and bound in embossed green 
cloth, orname lette ring in gold, and gilt edges. Norma, 5s. ; 
Somnambula, ‘ rgia, 5s.; Fille du Regiment, 5s. ; 
Don Juan, és. - Lucia di Lammermoor, 6s. ; 
Huguenots, %s.—BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles Street. 

MULTE TERRICOLIS LINGUL®, CCOELESTIBUS UNA. 
QAM EL BAGSTER and SONS’ 
k General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 
contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 
English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 
Polyglot Ribles in every v ariety of size and com 
bination of language; Paraile!-passages Bibles; 
Greek criff€al and other Testaments, Polyglot Books of Common 
Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 
in great variety; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 
the New Testament, and Miscellaneous Kiblical and ether Works 
Ky post free 
London: Samuel! Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
TloAAas per Ornrors PAwrrat, mia 8 APavarnici. 
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CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; 
OR, 
Figures and Descriptions 
OF THE 
SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 
SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HABITATION, 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S. 
*,* Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each con- 


taining Eight Plates. Price 10s, 
[Part 133 just published. 


In Monographs: 
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The following Genera are nearly ready in 
Monographs :— 
HELIX. 
PATELLA. 
DONAX. 
LUTRARIA. 
MESODESMA. 


“This great work is intended to embrace a complete de- 
scription and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals; 
and so far as we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the 
large expectations that have been formed respecting it. The 
figures of the shells are all of full size: in the descriptions a 
careful analysis is given of the labours of others; and the 
author has apparently spared no pains to make the work a 
standard authority on the subject of which it treats,”— 
dtheneum, 





5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Se 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—_NOVELTY FOR CHRISTMAS. 





Now ready, at all Book and Printsellers, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE BY AN 
ANIMAL PAINTER. 
WITH NOTES BY A NATURALIST. 
TWENTY PHOTOGRAPHS, AFTER DRAWINGS BY J. B. 
Imp. 4to, price £2 2s, 


Testimony of Sir Edwin Landseer. 


“Tf any praise from me can add to the popularity of this charming work, I have great ple 
admiration for its extreme originality of conception and admirable accuracy of knowledge 
Having studied animals during my whole life, perhaps my testimony as to the truth of the 
tural Llustrations may have some influence.” 


asure in repeating my sincere 
of the creatures delineated, 
artist’s treatment of the Scrip. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO; anp ACKERMAN AND CO, DUBLIN: JAMES M‘GLASHAN 





Just published, 


LADIES OF THE REFORMATION, 
By tHe REV. JAMES ANDERSON. 
WITH ABOVE 100 ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. GODWIN, J. W. ARCHER, &. 


Small 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d.; calf antique, 21s, 





By the same Author, 


LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 


Numerous IJlustrations. Cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; calf antique, 14s, 





BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON; GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE “AT HOME” 
THIS DAY AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. 
THE QUIET HEART. | LAMARTINE’S CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
WARREN’S ESSAYS. GIUSTINIAN’S COURT OF HENRY VIII. 
MURCHISON’S SILURIA. | WAAGEN’S TREASURES OF ART IN BRITAIN. 
MRS. JAMESON’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. HOOKER’S HIMALAYAN JOURNALS. 
MILNER’S SHORES OF THE BALTIC. WOMEN AS THEY ARE. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE. KATHERINE ASHTON. 
BARTLETT'S JERUSALEM REVISITED. BADHAM’S FISH TATTLE. 
CURZON’S ARMENIA. | FORBES'S NORWAY. 
OLIPHANT’S BLACK SEA. | THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 
ATHERTON. \ &e. &e. &e. 

Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and - ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works as 

they appear. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





CLEGG ON COAL GAS. 





Now ready, in demy 4to, with numerous Engravings and Woodcuts, price £1 11s, 6d, bound in cloth, the 
SEcoND EpIti0y, considerably enlarged, of 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS 


Lts Entrovuction and Brogressibe Debelopment. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS FROM WORKING DRAWINGS, WITH GENERAL ESTIMATES 
By SAMUEL CLEGG, viel M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. 


LONDON; JOHN WEALE, 59, HIGH HOLBORN, 
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INTERESTING LITERARY PRESENTS. 





To be had of all Booksellers, 


CHEAP EDITION OF PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRE- 


SPONDENCE, comprising all the recent additional Notes and Emendations, printed uniformly 
with the last edition of ‘Evelyn’s Diary.’ In 4 vols, post 8vo, with Portraits, &c., price only 6s. 
each, bound. 


CHEAP EDITION OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND. By AGNes SrrickLaANnD. With all the late Improvements and Portraits of every 
Queen. 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each, bound, 


By Extor Warsurton. 1 vol., 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 
AND LETTERS. 7 vols., with Portraits, only 3s. each, bound. 
Pusiisuep ror H. COLBURN, ny nts Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great MariBorovuGn Street, 


eee : : SON 


13, GREAT MArLBorouGH STREET, 


Messrs. HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


TURKEY; its History and Pro-| THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


gress: from the JOURNALS of Sir JAMES PORTER, D’ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of Francis I. 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople; continued By Miss FREER, 2 vols. with tine Portraits, 21s, 

to the present time, by his Grandson, Sir GEORGE bound, 

oRN aA 7 7, vs 3: i 
ae eae’ Bart, 40, 2 vel, Ses, wih Tieeteaons, “This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good 
e : i work, well done, The author is quite equal in power and 
“These volumes are of an authentic character and en- | grace to Miss Strickland.”—Standard, 

during interest.”—Atheneum, 


TROPICAL SKETCHES; or,|HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. Re- 


Reminiscences of an Indian Journalist. By W. vised by the Editor of “Revelations of Siberia.” 
KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of “Forest Life in Ceylon.” 2 vols, 21s, 
2 vols. 21s, “A very interesting and graphic account of the manners 
“These volumes present a graphic view of the general | and customs of the Russian people.”—Observer, 
aspect of Indian life, and more particularly of European so- 
ciety in India. The work is no less to be commended for the 


varied instruction it conveys, than for the rich entertainment The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 


it affords.”—John Bull, or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from Courts of 


Justice. Second Series. By PETER BURKE, Esq. 

PAINTING and CELEBRATED Barrister-at-Law, 2 vols, 21s, : 
et Ancient and Modern; including — . 

and Critical Notices of the Schools of Italy, Spain, bi 

France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by MEMOIRS ? and CORRESPOND 

LADY JERVIS. 2 vols. 21s. ENCE of GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B,, Com- 

“This book is pleasantly written with the intention of mander of the Army of Candahar. 2 vols. 25s. 

fT be . = purpose. It succeeds in its design, = 

will be of real use to the multitude of picture seers. As a 

a piece of agreeable reading it is unexceptionable.”— LIGHTS and SHAD OWS of AUS 


Ezaminer, TRALIAN LIFE. By Mrs, CLACY, 2 vols. 21s. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
HERBERT LAKE. By the Au-' 


thor of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 


“A cleverly-written tale from the pen of the talented HOWE, Dedicated to Professor AytouNn. 2 vols, 
author of ‘Anne Dysart.’ While administering largely to 
the entertainment of the reader, has added to a well-carned 


reputation.”—John Bull, ANTIPODES; or, The New Exist- 
THE YOUNG HUSBAND. By poe A Tale of Real Life. By A erp 


Just ready, 
Mrs, GREY. 3 vols, 











OAKLEIGH MASCOTT. By L. 





SAM SLICK’S WORKS. |THE WAR.—The New Year will 
SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and afford an opportunity to persons desirous to possess a 


COMPLETE RECORD of the WAR, Kctggemees Renn 

Dy " y , » ion ‘ New Volume of COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE 
MODERN INSTANCES; or, What he Said, Did, or} yy aG;aZINE and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, 
Invented, 2 vols, An accurate Register of all the Naval and Military Ope- 
rations of the War, the Appointments, Promotions, 
Killed and Wounded, Official Cirewlars, General Orders, 
Despatches, &c. Each number of this old-established 
periodical contains, in addition, numerous Articles of 
interest on every subject connected with Military and 
Naval Science, illustrated by diagrams, and articles of 
high professional importance, by the most distinguished 
Officers of the Army and Navy, with Narratives of Travel 
and Adventure by Officers on Service, afloat and ashore, 
Critical Observations on the operations in progress and 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 


By the Author of “Sam Slick,” 2 vols, 





THE AMERICANS AT HOME; 


or, Byeways, Backwoods, and Prairies, Edited by SAM | 





prospective, Remarks on all passing topics of Military 
and Naval interest, Intelligence from the Ports, Corre- 
spondence, Ke. 


SLICK. 3 vols, 


The ‘ United Service Magazine’ is published on the Ist 


TRAITS 


Booksellers, 


MOUR, Edited by SAM SLICK, 3 vols. 


of AMERICAN HU- of every month, price 3s, 6d., and may be had of all | 
1 





On the 1st of Jan., 1855, will be commenced a Series, entitled, 
TALES FOR THE 

YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN OF 
ENGLAND. 


“To make boys learn to read, and then to place no good 
books within their reach, is to give them an appetite, and 
leave nothing in the pantry save unwholsome and poisonous 
food, which, depend upon it, they will eat rather than starve,” 
—Sir W. Scott. 

The want ofnot only useful but entertaining reading, such 
as young people will read, it is hoped will be supplied by 
this proposed series; and while it will be borne in mind that 
the chief end and aim is to inculcate a right spirit and good 
and generous feelings, incident and even romance will not 
be forgotten, in order that the reader may be led gently on 
to read more and more, and imbibe good principles, and a 
reverence for things true and holy, instead of the infidelity 
and unchristian teaching which 1s too often the intent of 
many books now in circulation. 

They will be issued in ILLUSTRATED SHILLING 
MONTHLY PARTS. in the same form as the Series of 
PAROCHIAL TRACTS. 

Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers, 

Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: John Henry Parker. 


PARKER’S CHURCH CALENDAR, 


And General Almanack for the Year of Our Lord 1855, con- 
taining Information relating to the Church and the Univer- 
sities; a Calendar; with the Daily Lessons; the State; 
Statistics of the Population, &.; and a variety of other 
useful information. 6d. To be obtained of all Booksellers. 
Oxford and London: John Henry Parker. 
FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 

THE EDUCATIONAL REGISTER, 
and Family Almanack for 1855; 
Containing, besides the Information usually found in an 
Almanack, the Universities, with their Scholarships and 
Exhibitions; also an Account of the New Statutes and 
Regulations; the Public Schools; all the Grammar Schools 
in England, and a List of Private Schools. Crown Svo. In 

a few days. 
Oxford and London: John Henry Parker. 








CHURCH POETRY FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 8vo edition, 
cloth, 10s. 6d.; bound in morocco, by Hayday, 21s. ; in 

antique calf, 18s. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Feap. 8vo edi- 
tion, cloth, 7s. 6d.; in morocco, 10s, 6d.; morocco, 
Hayday, 15s.; in antique calf, 12s. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Royal 32mo 
edition, cloth, 5s. ; morocco, 7s. 6d.; antique calf, 10s. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 32mo edition, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco, plain, 6s.; morocco, by Hay- 
day, 7s.; antique calf, 7s. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Cheap edition, 
cloth, 1s. 6d.; bound, 2s. _ - 

THE LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 10s, 6d.; morocco, by Hay- 
day, 15s.; antique calf, 15s, 

THE LYRA INNOCENTIOM. 32mo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; morocco, 5s.; antique calf, 7s, 

THE LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Cheap edi- 
tion, cloth, 1s, 6d. ; bound, 2s. 

BE CATHEDRAL; or, the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church in England. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; 
morocco, 10s. 6d.; antique calf, 12s, 

THE CATHEDRAL. 32mo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “CATHEDRAL.” 

THE BAPTISTERY; or, the Way of Eternal 
Life. Svo, cloth, 15s.; moroceo, £1 1s, 

THE BAPTISTERY. 32mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
morocco, 58. 

THE SEVEN DAYS; or, the Old and New 


Creation. Cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco, l4s.; antique 


calf, 17s. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR; or, Thoughts 
on the Study of the Classics. Peap. Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; 
morocco, 14s. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR; or, Thoughts 
on the Study of the Classics. 32mo, cloth, 4s, 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 

THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 6th Edi- 
tion, with Additions. 32mo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; moroeeo, 6s. 

CLEVELAND COXE’s CHRISTIAN BAL- 
LADS, A New Edition, just ready, with many Correc- 
tions and Additions. 12mo, cloth, 3s.; calf gilt, 7s.; 
the Twelve Ballads, 32mo, in a packet, are also ready, 
price ls. 

e CHILD’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns 
for every Sunday and Holyday in the Year. 4th Edition, 
1smo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 1s.; morocco, 4, 6d. 

MORNING THOUGHTS, Suggested by the 
Second Lessons for Morning Service throug the 
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NEW WORKS 


TO BE 


Published during the present Month. 





z 

ASPEN COURT, and WHO LOST and 
WHO WON IT. By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of 
“Miss Violet and her Offers.” 3 vols, 


It 
Bentley’s Monthly Volumes. 


Vol. I. of JESSE’S MEMOIRS of the 
COURT of ENGLAND under the STUARTS; including 
the Protectorate. Crown 8vo, with Illustration, 6s. 


iit, 


Part IT. of Rev. J. B. MARSDEN’S HIS. 
TORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS, from 
the Earliest Ages of Christianity. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Ivy. 
New Volume of the Standard Novels and 
Romances. 


WYANDHOTTE;; or, The Hutted Knoll. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Author of “The Pilot,” 
“The Pathfinder,’ &c. Foolscap 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
Forming the 126th Volume of “The Standard Novels 
and Romances,” 


Vv. 
THE STEP-SON. By F. N. Dyer. 2 vols., 
28, 
vi. 
Mirthful Christmas Present. 


The Tenth Edition of THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels, 3 vols., with Ilus- 
trations. 21s, 

vil. 

The Ninth Edition of FRANCATELLI’s 
MODERN COOK; a Practical Guide to the Culinary 
Art in all its Branches, adapted as well for the largest 
Establishments as for the use of Private Families, 8vo, 
with upwards of 60 Illustrations, 12s, 

VIII. 
Christmas Present. 

A Second & Cheaper Edition of Mrs. COLIN 
MACKENZIE’S LIFE in the MISSION, the CAMP, and 
the ZENANA, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 15s, 


“ A fitting companion to the delightful letters of Bishop 
Hebcr.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


Hew Works published this Day. 


z 
The DRUSES of the LEBANON, their 
Manners, Customs, and History. With a Translation 
of their Religions Code. By GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CHASSEAUD, late of Beyrout, Syria, 8vo, with Map, 
14s. 





“When I travelled I took a particular delight in hearing 
the songs and fabies that are come from father to son, and 
are most in vogue among the common people of the countries 
through which I passed,”—Spectator, 


It. 

The Second Edition of HABITS and MEN; 
or, Remnants of Records on the Makers of Both. By 
Dr. DORAN, Author of “Table Traits and Something 
on Them.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Dr. Doran’s ‘Table Traits’ was an excellent book, and 
this is in no respect inferior. It is as pleasant as it is sug- 
gestive.”’—Laaminer, 

IIl, 

Part I. of the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN’S 
HISTORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Marsden displays great candour and moderation in 
the spirit of his work, while its information is carefully pre- 
pared and presented with precision and clearness,”—Lite- 
rary Gazette, 


IV. 

The HISTORY of POLITICAL LITE- 
RATURE, from the Earliest Times. By ROBERT 
BLAKEY, Author of “The History of the Philosophy 
of Mind,” 2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


v. 
Christmas Present. 


A Third Edition of Col. MUNDY’S “OUR 
ANTIPODES,” 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


London: RicuarD BentLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 
A MONTH inthe CAMP before SEBAS- 


TOPOL. By a NON-COMBATANT. Post 8vo. (Immediately 


LIFE of the CZAR NICHOLAS I. of 


RUSSIA. Withashort Account of RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS. 
By F. MAYNE. Post 8vo, with Map, price 10s. 6d. 


3. 
RUSSIA. By the Marquis Dz Custrye. 


Translated from the French. 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; ‘or in 
3 Parts, ls. each. 


4, 
The EARL of CARLISLE’S DIARY in 


TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 


5. 
The RUSSIANS of the SOUTH. By 
SHIRLEY BROOKS. 16mo, price One Shilling. 
6. 
JERRMANN’S PICTURES from ST. 


PETERSBURG. Translated by F. HARDMAN. lémo, 2s, 6d. 
cloth ; or in 2 Parts, 1s. each. 


7. 
BELL’S HISTORY of RUSSIA, from 
the EARLIEST PERIOD to the TREATY of TILSIT. 3 vols. 
fep. 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


8, 
THIRTY YEARS OF FOREIGN Po- 


LICcY. By the Author of “‘ The Right Hon. B. Disracli, M.P.,a 
Literary and Political Biography.” 8vo, price 12s. 


9. 
SPEECHES of the Right Hon. T, B. 


MACAULAY, M.P. Corrected by Himself. 8vo, price 12s. 


10, 
Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S LECTURES 
— of FRANCE. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 


11. 
A New Edition, with Additions, of Mr. 


HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS, Selected from Contributions to the 
“‘ Edinburgh Review,” in Volumes for the Pocket. Three Vols. 
Fcap. 8yo. (On January 5. 


12, 
POEMS. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Second Series. Fcap.8vo. Price 5s. 


13. 
TREATISE on GREEK TRAGIC ME- 


TRES: With the Choric Parts of Sophocles Metrically Arranged. 
By the Rey. W. LINWOOD, M.A. 8vo. Price 1¢s. 6d. 


14, 
CHARLES RANDOM; or, Lunatics at 


Large. By THOMAS WHITE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


15. 
The WARDEN: A Novel. By AN- 


THONY TROLLOPE. One Vol. Post 8vo. LOn January 5. 


16, 
The Traveller's Library. 


VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES in the 


ARCTIC REGIONS. Edited by F. MAYNE. 16mo. Price Is. 
(On Saturday nezt. 


a7. 
The Abbé HUC’S Work on the CHINESE 


EMPIRE. Translated with the Author's sanction. Two Vols. 8vo. 
(On January 5. 


18. 
PEACE, WAR, and ADVENTURE: 


Being an AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of G. LAVAL 
CHESTERTON. Two Vols. Post 8vo. Price 16s, 


19. 
Interesting Christmas Present. 


FULLOM’S MARVELS of SCIENCE. 
Eighth Edition, with Illustrations. Post 8vo. Price 5s. 

20. 
Professor BRANDE’S LECTURES on 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, as applied to MANUFACTURES. KRe- 
ported by J. SCOFFERN,M.B. Fcap. 8vo. Price 7s. Gd. 


21. 
Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 


MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Fourth Edition, with 16.0 
Wood-cuts. Two Vols. 8vo. Price 60s. 


London: Loneaman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS, 





—__ 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND THRE 
NEW YEAR. 





Ii. 


DR. LARDNER’S MUSEUM oF 
SCIENCE AND ART: a Miscellany of Instructive and Amus- 
——— on gt agg == Sciences, and on their Application 

o the Uses of Life. ustrated by Engravi Y 
4 vols., 12mo, each 1s. 6d. Fe ae 
CONTENTS. 
Lume I. ! Vouume IIL. 

The Planets; are they Inhabited Locomotion and Transport, their 
lobes? | Influence and Progress, 

Weather Prognostics. | The Moon. 

Popular Fallacies in Questions Common Things. The Earth. 

of Physical Science. ElectricTelegraph. SixChapters, 

Latitudes and Longitudes. | Terrestrial Heat. 

Lunar Influences. | The Sun. 

Meteoric Stones and Shooting | 

| 

| Votvme IV. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 

Vouvme II. , Electric Telegraph, concluded. 

Common Things. Air. Eight Chapters. 

Locomotion in the United States, Barometer—Safety Lamp—and 

Cometary Influences. Whitworth’s — Micrometric 

Common Things. Water. Apparatus, 

The Potter's Art. Steam. 

Common Things. Fire. | 


Stars: 
Railway Accidents. 
ight. 


It. 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a Memoir of 
HELEN S8.HERSCHELL. By HER DAUGHTER. Edited 
7 _ Rey. RIDLEY H. HERSCHELL. Fcap. 8vo, 65. 6d. 
cloth. 

*.* The Volume also contains the “‘ Bystander,” a Series of 
Papers by Mrs. Herschell on the following subjects :—1. Introduc- 
tory.—2. Education. —3. The Law of Consideration.—4. The 
Deserted Village.—5. Sectarianism.—6. High Church Principles, 
7. Love.—8. Elmwood.—9. Spiritual Declension.—10. The Fete— 
11. Party Spirit.—12. Training Children.—13. Home Education — 
14. An Amusing Companion.—15. Christian Benevolence.—16, spe- 
cial Providence.—17. Moral Influence.—18,. Christian Society. — 
19. Human Responsibility. 


Ill, 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JAMES 
CRABB, late of Southampton, the “Gipsy Advocate.” By 
JOHN RUDALL, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. One 
Vol. Crown 8vo, with a Portrait on Steel. 6s. cloth. 

“ The author has presented us with a faithful portraiture of Mr. 

Crabb’s life, character, persevering labours, and neyer-tiring zeal 

in the service of his Divine Master.” —Hamrsuine INDErENDENt. 


IV, 


FAMILIAR LETTERS on the 
PHYSICS of the EARTH. By H. BUFF, Prof: ssor of Physics 
in the University of Giessen. Edited by Dr. A. W. HOF- 
MANN, Professor in the Royal College of Chemistry, London. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Introduction - Gravity and its Effects—Tides—Heat within the 

Earth—Warm Springs—Hot Springs and Jets of Steam—Jets of 

Gas and Mud Vol Vol and Earth —Tempera- 

ture of the Outermost Crust of the Earth—Temperature of the 

Lowest Layer of the Atmosphere—Lines of equal Heat—Tempera- 

ture of the Upper Layers of the Atmosphere—The Snow Limits— 

Glaciers—Temperature of the Waters, and their Influence on Cli- 

mate—Currents of the Sea—Winds—Moisture of the Air and At- 

a Precipitation—Electricity of the Air, Lightning, and 
under, 





v, 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS 
on CHEMISTRY, in its Relations to Physiology, Dietetics, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Political Economy. By JUSTUS 
VON LIEBIG. New and Cheap Edition, revised through- 
out, with many additional Letters. Complete in One Vol. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s., cloth. 


vi. 


DR. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of 


Astronomy. From the *‘ Handbook of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy.” Large 12mo. Thirty-seven Lithographic Plates 
and upwards of 200 Engravings on Wood. 16s. 6d., cloth. 


Vil. 


The SINGING MASTER. People’s 
Edition. (One-half the Original Price.) Sixth Edition. 8vo, 
6s. cloth lettered. 

“ What chiefly delights us in the ‘ Singing Master’ is the inter- 

mixture of many little moral songs with the ordinary glees. These 

are chiefly composed by Mr. Hickson himself; and we coutd 
scarcely imagine anything of the kind better executed. They 
relate to exactly the class of subjects which all who wish well to 
the industrious orders would wish t» see imprinted on their 
inmost nature—contentment with their lowly but honourable lot, 
the blessings that flow from industry, the fostering of the domes- 
tic affections, and aspirations for the improvement of society."— 
CuambeEns's JOURNAL. 


vit. 
EASY DRAWING COPIES for 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. _ By the Author of 


“Drawing for Young Children.” Set I. Twenty-six Subjects 
mounted on pastehoard. 3s 6d. in a Portfolio.—set II. Forty- 





one 4} on p d. 3s. 6d. in a Portfolio. 
*,* The work may also be had (Two Sets together) in one Port- 
‘olio, 6s. 6d. 


*,* W. & M's Catalogue will be sent by Post (free) to any 
one writing for it. 


London: WaALTon and MABERLY, 





28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Monumental History of Egypt, as re- 
corded on the Ruins of Her Temples, 
Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn, 
author of ‘The Antiquities of Egypt.’ 
Triibner and Co. 

As an introduction to the study of Egyptian 
history and antiquities, Mr. Osburn’s work 
isadmirably adapted. The reader is supposed 
to have only a general and slight knowledge 
of the researches which have occupied the 
attention of the learned, and he is therefore 
presented with information too often taken 
for granted by writers on the subject. After 
commencing with a descriptive and historical 
sketch of Egypt and its people, the author 
explains the system of hieroglyphical writing, 
and points out the other sources from which 
the ancient annals of thecountry are attempted 
to be restored. Then follow detailed notices 
of the chief monumental remains, and a nar- 
rative of the history of Egypt as deduced 
by the author from his archeological re- 
searches. In the first volume he records the 
ascertained events from the remotest coloniz- 
ation of the valley of the Nile to the visit of 
the patriarch Abraham, and in the second the 
story is brought down to the exodus of the 
Israelites under Moses. While the early 
chapters have an elementary aspect, pane 
learning and ingenuity are displayed in the 
historical and critical researches which form 
the bulk of the work, and the conclusions of 
Mr. Osburn deserve the highest considera- 
tion from Egyptologists. One of the most 
important branches of his inquiry is that 
which relates to the alleged antiquity of the 
Egyptian nation. The authority of Bunsen 
has of late years sanctioned the idea of his- 
torical periods quite inconsistent, not merely 
with the sacred writings, but with the chrono- 
logy and history of other countries. The 
errors of Bunsen have been pointed out by 
various authors, but never more conclusively 
than by Mr. Osburn in his monumental his- 
tory. The simple and satisfactory explana- 
tion of the prodigious antiquity ascribed to 
Egypt on account of the numerous dynasties 
of its kings, is that many of these dynasties 
were contemporaneous not successive. As 
was observed in a recent review of Dr. Bin- 
sen’s work (‘L. G.,’ ante, p. 904), “he falls 
into as great an error as if we added the 
reigns of the kings of Scotland, the Princes of 
Wales, and the kings of England, to obtain 
the length of the interval between the Con- 
quest and Edward I.” We cannot enter here 
into the discussion, but the result of the re- 
searches of Mr. Osburn is to prove the exis- 
tence of contemporary dynasties, where kings 
have been by other writers counted succes- 
sively. Thus, with regard to the fourth and 
fifth dynasties, after showing that they lasted 
only about 120 years, instead of several 
centuries, Mr. Osburn states the confirmatory 
grounds of his statement :— 

“* This enormous abatement from the numbers 
in the lists is made on no arbitrary grounds. _ It is 
imperatively required by the domestic histories of 
the princes of the epoch, which are written in their 
tombs at Ghizeh, and elsewhere in the cemetery of 
Memphis. No one of them has served for the 
burial-place of more than two descents from the 
founder. They differ remarkably herein from the 


tombs of Gournou and other cemeteries in Egypt, 
where six, ten, and even twenty succeeding heads 
of the same family were interred in the same vault, 





We state this fact, after taking much pains to 
ascertain it. We are not aware of one exception 
to it. Even in the tombs of the princes Sesoschre- 
nes and Raphut, the founders, their children, and 
their grandchildren only were buried, though both 
families were cotemporary with five Pharaohs. 
On the calculation of three descents in the 
century which was adopted in Egypt, the 121 
years of the canon agree with this indication. If we 
approximate these dates to actual duration, taking 
wo centuries for the lapse of time between the first 
settlement and the commencement of the 4th 
dynasty, Mencheres appears to have succeeded to 
the throne of Egypt about 258 years after the 
founding of Memphis, and to have reigned for 63 
years. 

“‘This date for the accession of Mencheres 
completes our proof that the 4th and 5th dynasties 
must have been nearly cotemporaneous. The 
intimate and immediate association of their two 
founders, Soris and Usercheres, which we have 
pointed out in so many tombs, strongly suggests the 
same fact. Another indication of it likewise 
appears a hundred miles higher up the river on the 
eastern bank, at a locality now called Isbayda, 
or Shech Zaid, where a tomb has been excavated 
by a prince who was steward of the land attached 
to the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh and priest to 
Suphis in it, and to the pyramid of Usercheres. 
The site of this tomb is about half way between 
Memphis and Abydos. The same suggestion 
assuredly arises out of these circumstances. Suphis 
and Usercheres were cotemporary kings reigning 
at Memphis and Abydos, in close alliance and 
friendship with each other. By this cotempora- 
neity we satisfactorily account, moreover, for the 
confusion of Nu-Suphis with Sephres, in the Greek 
tradition. They seem to have been co-regent in 
their two kingdoms, and the second pyramid was 
begun before the first was finished; Memphis 
being at this time the burial-place of all the kings 
of Egypt. By the same circumstance we as satis- 
factorily account for the double entry of the name 
of Mencheres. The time of his accession is correctly 
represented by the entry in the 4th dynasty. The 
order of his succession is denoted by that in the 
5th. It was a mistake at first, whatever were the 
motives for its retention afterwards. 

““We are able, therefore, to state, upon good 
and sufficient grounds, that the 4th and 5th dynas- 
ties reigned together at Memphis and Abydos.” 

This subject we must not follow further, 
but we think that some of the chief difficul- 
ties that have startled the students of Egypt- 
ian antiquities are here satisfactorily solved. 
The genuineness of the Hebrew records re- 
ceives additional confirmation, and the begin- 
ning of Egyptian'chronology, as deduced from 
her monumental history, approximates as 
nearly as possible to that assigned by the 
Mosaic records for the foundation of the pri- 
mitive kingdoms of the earth. Apart from 
the error of reckoning up contemporary 
dynasties, allowance has also to be made for 
the gross exaggerations and flattering false- 
hoods of the priests, who aimed at the glory 
of the country and of its kings, rather than 
at historical truth. Those who are versed in 
the subject will see from the following sum- 
mary the tenour of the author’s conclusions 
as to the early periods of the history of 
Egypt :— 

“ Period 1. The founding of the cities of Tanis, 
Bubastis, Heliopolis, and others in the eastern 
Delta ; the discovery and working of the copper 
mines by the Gulf of Suez. All these events seem 
to have occurred about the same time, and to have 
mutually influenced each other. 

“ Period 2. Menes, the son of the first king of 
Tanis, crossed the Nile atthe head of a party of 
adventurers, attacked and defeated the Phutim, 
who were forming settlements on the western bank, 
and founded the city of Memphis. 
wards he converted his Phutite enemies into his sub- 





Shortly after- ! 
| single drop of accession to them from the heaven 


conquered, and by making Phut the local god of his 
new city. He seems, however, to have warred 
successfully with other tribes of the Phutim to the 
south and west during his whole reign, and to have 
employed the captives in his vast engineering ope- 
rations. He had a long reign, and possibly many 
successors in Western or Upper Egypt. 

‘* At the same time, the colonization of the 
Delta was in rapid progress, and two of the kings 
of the eastern dynasty, cotemporary with Menes 
and his successors, also proceeded to the southern- 
most of his mounds, and there conquered and re- 
claimed tracts of country. Of these kings, Cechous 
seems to have acquired a territory to the northward 
of the mound, and Raophis to the southward. 

** Period 3. The Phutim recovered Memphis 
from the descendants of Menes. They were expelled 
by Sephuris, or Soris (who were probably father 
and son), with the aid of the eastern Pharaohs. 
With these two kings the two Egypts (i.e., on 
both banks of the Nile), were united under one 
dominion. 

“‘ Period 4, Suphis and his successors, to Sephres, 
proceeded with the irrigation of the lands around 
Memphis and between the two mounds of Menes, 
while Usercheres penetrated the valley 200 miles 
further south, and began to cut the canal of the 
Eagle. ; 

**The Delta seems to have been subject to all 
these monarchs. 

“* Period 5. Mencheres dedicated the temple of 
the city built by Usercheres to Osiris, and named 
it Abydos. The war for the limbs of Osiris. Its 
consequences. Three pretensions to the throne 
of all Egypt; at Memphis the 6th dynasty, at 
Sebennytus the 9th, at Abydos (or Thebes) the 
11th. 

‘* Period 6. The treaty of Usercheres IT. at Aby- 
dos with Onnos at Memphis. Marriage of the 
daughter of Onnos with the son of Usercheres, and 
thence the extinction of the Memphite pretension 
in the person of their son Amenemes. 

“ Period 7. Pacification of the'war for the limbs 
of Osiris by Achthoes, the son of Usercheres. He- 
liopolis and Memphis in the possession of his son 
Amenemes. The monarchy at this time (the com- 
mencement of the 12th dynasty) divided between 
two pretenders ; the Theban, or Upper Egyptian, 
Pharaohs of the 12th dynasty, and the Sebennyte 
Pharaohs (soon afterwards called Shepherds), of 
the 10th. 

“The extent of Egypt, at this last period, was 
from Eilethya in the upper country to the sea- 
coast in the eastern Delta. Whether the settle- 
ments on the western or Bolbatine mouth had 
as yet proceeded further north than Sais is doubt- 
ful.” 


From the general description of Egypt 
with which the work commences we quote 
some paragraphs :— 


“The most ancient traveller that ever visited 
Egypt and left the record of what he saw there, 
has condensed his own impressions of this land of 
wonders in the terse definition ‘Egypt is the gift 
of the Nile.’ We believe that in no other words 
can the peculiarities of this land be so exactly de- 
scribed. Egypt is the narrow strip which the 
world of waters of a huge tropical river, diffusing 
themselves and diffused by man’s labour to the 
widest possible extent, can reclaim to productive- 
ness from the sands of the African desert. Scarcely 
have the waters of the Bahr-el-abiad, or White 
Nile, which comes from the very heart of Africa 
to the westward, become confluent with those ot 
the Bahr-el-azrck, or Blue Nile, which rushes from 
the mountains of Abyssinia eastward, when the 
northern progress of their united torrent is opposed 
by the sands and rocks of the great Sahara, and 
along a devious course of more than two thousand 
miles the Nile flows on, receiving no single tribu- 
tary into its bosom until it reaches the Mediterra- 
nean. Thus does this noble river diffuse fertility, 
and happiness, and life over vast tracts of country, 
always expending its waters, never receiving a 


jects by marrying the daughter of the chief he had | above or from the earth beneath; so that when it 
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reaches Cairo and the head of the Delta, the bulk 
and volume of its tide is scarcely one half of that 
which roars among the rocks of Djebel Silsili, and 
foams through the cataracts of Assouan, 

**That the fertility of Egypt is dependent alto- 
gether upon the Nile, is a truth so patent and so 
palpable, that there is no understanding so grovel- 
ling, no intellect so debased, among the sons of men, 
that he cannot perceive it. The sun writes it with 
his fierce beams upon the bleached rocks and arid 
sands of the surrounding desert. It is heard in the 
voice of the sand-wind, as, full-charged with burn- 
ing dust, it rushes down the gullies of the moun- 
tains of Upper Egypt, and in the course of a very 
few minutes buries the feeble efforts of man to 
awaken to life and greenness a few spans of surface, 
deep beneath the hot sand-drift. The very laws of 
nature, or, to speak more truly with the modern 
Egyptians, the laws of God, proclaim it. Turn 
the course of the Nile, and not one blade of vegeta- 
tion would ever arise in Egypt. The whole land 
would instantly relapse into the utter sterility of the 
western desert, whence that noble river with so 
fierce and painful a struggle reclaims it. Ina word, 
Egypt is the Nile, and the Nile is Egypt. 

“The natural phenomena of this land of wonders 
furnish fruitful themes for contemplation and 
thought. The remembrance of the days we have 
passed there is very sweet. 

** Occupying precisely the extreme southern limit 
of the north temperate zone, the latitude of Egypt 
is that which on both sides of the Equator will be 
found far drier than any other portion of the earth’s 
surface. The two perfectly distinct economies 
whereby the rains of the temperate and torrid zones 
are administered, find no place here ; and it is only 
the presence of very high mountains, like the Hima- 
layas in Asia, and the Andes in South America ; or 
the waters of some vastriver, like the Mississippi of 
North America, or the Nile of Egypt, that can 
rescue land so situated from sterility. The barren- 
ness which thus marks out all lands in these lati- 
tudes is rendered far more conspicuous in Egypt 
by the circumstance of its being situated in the 
midst of the two great desert tracts of the world. 
The drifting sands of the Sahara stretch away 
westward from the Nile for more than four thousand 
miles to the Atlantic. To the eastward, the bar- 
ren mountains of the Sinaitic peninsula and of 
Arabia Petrza, and the salt sand-plains of Persia, 
extend in a direct line for more than three thousand 
miles. It is to this, its perfectly peculiar topo- 
graphy, that Egypt is indebted for the extreme 
aridity which distinguishes it from all other inha- 
bited countries in the world, and for that total ab- 
sence of rain which is the proximate cause of it.” 

Of the monumental inscriptions, and the 
two forms of writing hieroglyphics, the fol- 
lowing account is given. Some of the 
author’s views as to the early use of phonetic 
symbols are original and ingenious, and de- 
serve the attention of philologists :— 

‘‘The inscriptions that cover the monuments of 
ancient Egypt, differ in some remarkable particu- 
lars from all other known graphic systems. 

‘*Every character of which they are composed, 
is a picture representing some visible object. These 
pictures are not mere conventional hints or outlines, 
like the Mexican or the old Chinese characters, but 
imitations of nature, as exact as the artistic skill of 
the scribe could produce, or the rigid forms and 
rules of Egyptian art would allow. On all the 
great and important monuments of ancient Egypt, 
the hieroglyphics are elaborately finished with 
colours ; on those of a less costly nature, such as 
papyrus, linen, &c., they are merely inscribed in 


outline ; but on both the pictorial skill of the scribe 


was taxed to the utmost. 

‘*There were two cursive forms of writing hiero- 
glyphics in use among the Egyptians. The one 
is called by Herodotus, the Aieratic writing, from 
its being generally used by the priests. Many 
texts in this character are now extant. Its internal 
structure is identical with that of the hierogly- 
phics. The characters, however, are not pictures, 
but mere strokes and dashes of the pen, some- 





what resembling the form of the hieroglyphics 
they represent, and executed far more easily and 
speedily. It is in a word the tachygraphy, or 
short-hand, of hieroglyphics. The other mode of 
writing hieroglyphics was called by the Greek 
authors, demotic, because it was in use among 
the people generally, and in the Greek inscrip- 
tions found in Egypt, enchorial, because it was 
the writing of the country. It is a still further 
corruption of the original hieroglyphics than the 
former mode, whence it was derived. It now ap- 
pears that it was invented at a very late period of 
the history of Egypt.” 

We subjoin the description of the cele- 
brated Rosetta stone, which afforded the first 
key to the interpretation of the Egyptian 
picture writing :— 

“The block of basalt on which it occurs was 
found at Rosetta, on the eastern mouth of the 
Nile, by the engineers of the French army, in 
1798, while digging the foundations of a fort. 
Together with many other antiques, it was after- 
wards captured by the English fleet, on its way to 
France, and deposited in the British Museum, 
where it still remains. The upper portion of this 
block is inscribed with fourteen lines of hierogly- 
phics, all mutilated by the fracture of the stone. 
Immediately below them are thirty-two lines in 
the demotic or enchorial character, but little in- 
jured by fracture or defacement. Unfortunately, 
this portion is at once the most perfect, and the 
least important of the three. The lowest portion 
of the block contains fifty-four lines of Greek, of 
which the first twenty-seven are perfect and unin- 
jured ; the remainder are all, more or less, muti- 
lated at the end of the lines by an oblique fracture 
inclining inwards, so that the extent of mutilation 
regularly increases as the inscription approaches 
its termination, and the last line is the most im- 
perfect of all. Unhappily, the fractures of the 
hieroglyphic original have been in the opposite 
direction ; the lines become more mutilated as they 
proceed upwards. The beginnings of all of them 
are gone, and the terminations of the two last only 
remain. All the rest are mutilated at both ends; 
both mutilations regularly increasing as we proceed 
upwards ; so that of the first line scarcely one-fourth 
remains. Thus, it will be perceived, that where 
the Greek is the most perfect, the hieroglyphics 
are the most mutilated; and the place where the 
largest portion of hieroglyphics remains, is pre- 
cisely that in which the Greek inscription has sus- 
tained the most serious injury; so that the corre- 
sponding Greek to a large portion of the remaining 
hieroglyphics has been lost. This is, to the student, 
the more tantalizing, because that which remains 
of the last line of the Greek removes all doubt as 
to its really being atranslation, by formally declaring 
the fact. 

“This inscription is a statute of the priests of 
Egypt decreeing an apotheosis, or place among the 
gods then actually worshipped, to Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, the fifth successor of Lagus, the founder 
of the Greco- Egyptian monarchy.” 

Of the researches of Champollion, Lepsius, 
Bunsen, Birch, and other Egyptologists, cri- 
tical notices are given throughout the work, 
which is illustrated with numerous plates and 
diagrams. 








Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. By 
Alphonse de Lamartine. Second Edition, 
with Additions. Bentley. 

THe new English edition of M. Lamartine’s 

‘ Memoirs of Celebrated Characters’ has some 

additions, the most noticeable of which is a 

sketch of Milton. In this, as in his other 

memoirs of illustrious Englishmen, we do not 
look for any novelty of biographical detail, 
but it is interesting to have the opinions and 
sentiments of a man of genius wa eloquence 
like Lamartine. We give some extracts from 
his memoir of the great epic poet, com- 





mening with a characteristic paragraph, in 


which the author’s bias towards romance 
rather than history is displayed :— 


“ Milton, born of noble parents, living on their 
estate in the neighbourhood of London, after 
having formed his literary taste at the University 
of Cambridge, and having given evidences of his 
superior powers in various Latin poems, much 
admired by the erudite, was sent to Italy by his 
father, to become acquainted with the world and 
the existing state of learning on the Continent, 
before the age when it was intended he should 
devote himself to business and politics. He con- 
tinued to reside there for a_ series of years, 
attracted by the charms of the climate, the graces 
of the women, the poetical associations of the 
places and people, the friendships he contracted 
with many distinguished patrons of genius, and b 
the softness of the air of Naples, which infiltrated 
itself through his veins, and made him lose sight of 
everything, even his glory and his native country, 
He confesses this himself, in verses written in the 
language of Tasso. ‘I have forgotten the Thames 
for the voluptuous Arno, Love has so willed it, 
who never wills in vain!’ From this we may 
collect that either Florence or Pisa contained a 
second Leonora for this new Torquato. Love 
alone solves many secrets which appear otherwise 
inexplicable in the lives of men, and particularly of 
poets. And how did this passion eventuate? 
Herein lies the mystery of that period of the life of 
Milton. 

“On his return to England he found the par- 
liament at war with the king, hostile arms in every 
hand, and every soul bursting with the flames of 
religious and political controversy. During three 
years he pondered in solitude, without seeming to 
incline either towards the royalists or the puritans, 
entirely absorbed in the studies preparatory to his 
future poem, the plan of which he had conceived 
while yet on his travels. In a letter to a confi- 
dential friend, written about this period, he thus 
expresses himself :—‘Some day I shall address a 
work to posterity which will perpetuate my name, 
at least in the land in which I was born.’ .All 
great minds thus anticipate their future glory; 
this feeling, which the vulgar mistake for pride, is 
in fact the inwardly-speaking conscience of their 
genius. When these three years had passed over 
his head, Milton postponed his poem until times 
more favourable to literature, in case they should 
ever arrive, and declared for the cause of liberty. 
Poets had long followed in the train of courts and 
monarchs ; he was tempted by the glory of being 
the first of his nation to espouse the side of God 
and the people: but neither the people nor the 
puritans had any ears to spare for poetry. Milton 
threw himself into the quarrel, armed with 
speeches, controversies, and pamphlets, those daily 
weapons of revolution. His genius, transformed 
but not debased, soon distinguished his name from 
amongst the crowd. It bore the manly republican 
impress of ancient Rome, emanating from the soul 
of an English enthusiast. ’ 

“Cromwell, who at that time personified in 
himself the citizens, the people, the army, the 
fervour of religious zeal, the national pride and 
privileges, became the Maccabeus of Milton's 
imagination. The poet attached himself to the 
fortunes of the Protector, as to his own and his 
country’s destiny ; he saw in him the champion of 
the people, the uprooter of monarchs, and a new 
judge of Israel: we find these exact expressions in 
his political writings of the period—Cromwell was 
the sword, while Milton wished to be the tongue of 
independence. Cromwell, who spoke much, but 
always badly, and had neither time nor leisure to 
write, hailed with eagerness the vigorous, eloquent, 
and imaginative talent which sought to place itself 
at his service. It was not enough for the expe- 


rienced leader, the conquering soldier, to triumph 
on the battle-fields of Scotland and Treland A he 
wished equally to despotize over public opinion. 
The royalists, the Roman Catholics, the partisans 
of the Reformed Church, waged against him an 
incessant war of pamphlets, which disturbed his rest 
and threatened to undermine his power. Milton 
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was employed to reply to their arguments or 
invectives. He placed him near his own person, 
in the position of private secretary, and confided 
to him the revision and publication of the acts of 
government. —That government concentrated itself 
in the single head of the Protector. This confi- 
dential member of Cromwell's cabinet was in 
reality the minister of the protectorate ; his name 
became synonymous with power, and his fortune 
increased with the importance of his functions. 
His brothers left the country, and came to reside 
with him in a handsome mansion-house in London.” 


We do not follow M. Lamartine in his ac- 
count of the polities of the time of the Com- 
monwealth, but we pass on to the notice of 
Milton after the Restoration, about which 
period of the aged poet’s life it is to be wished 
that fuller and more authentic records were 
extant:— 

“The restoration of Charles the Second surprised 
him in the midst ofhis labours, rendered nugatory by 
the treason of the army, which first conquered, and 
then sold their country. Charles was not by nature 
vindictive; he was only thoughtless. He extended 
amnesty to all, even to the regicides; but his 
return called back the royalists to parliament, and 
they, like all partizans, were implacable. They 
outraged the natural gentleness of the young king, 
and demanded from him heads and proscriptions. 
Milton, who had steeped, if not his hands, at least 
his pen in the blood of the late monarch, and the 
massacres of Ireland, more atrocious than those of 
September 1792, hastened to hide himself in the 
hope of being forgotten. He resigned his office, 
and retired into an obscure suburb of London, to 
allow time for the vengeance of his enemies to pass 
away. After a short interval, to efface his name 
effectually from the remembrance of the royalists, 
he gave out that he was dead; and while still in 
existence, superintended the ceremony of his own 


funeral. To this subterfuge he was indebted for 
his lifee He was not discovered until the first 


fury of reaction had become satiated, and in 
some measure exhausted by indulgence. From his 
own windows he had beheld the body of Cromwell, 
dug up by the common executioner, paraded 
through the streets of London, and exposed to the 
insults of the populace. 

“Charles the Second heard of the retreat of 
Milton, and pretended to believe in the reality of 
his death, He had no desire to stain the com- 
mencement of his reign with the execution of one 
of those men destined to immortality, whose blood 
would ery loudly for vengeance through future ages. 
He even offered to reinstate him in his office of 
government advocate, ifhe would devote his talents to 
the cause of monarchy. His second wife entreated 
him to comply with this proposal. ‘You are a 
woman,’ replied Milton, ‘and your thoughts dwell 
on the domestic interests of our house; I think 
only of posterity, and I will die consistently with 
my character.’ By this time his affairs had de- 
clined into poverty, approaching to indigence. 
His eyes, ever weak, had almost entirely lost their 
light. When he ventured out, he was supported 
by the arm of one of his daughters. Charles the 
Second, one day when taking a ride, met him in 
St. James’s Park, and inquired who was that hand- 
some, blind old man. He was told that it was 
Milton. He approached, and addressing the ancient 
secretary of Cromwell in a tone of bitter irony, 
said, ‘Heaven, Sir, has inflicted this chastisement 
on you, for having participated in the murder of 
my father!’ ‘Sire,’ replied the aged sufferer, with 
manly boldness, ‘if the calamities which befal us 
here are the punishment of our faults, or of the sins 
of our parents, your own father must have beenvery 
culpable, for you yourself have endured much misfor- 
tune.’ The king passed on silently, and expressed 
no offence at the answer. Milton was now 
approaching his sixtieth year ; but he still retained 
the freshness of mind and beauty of countenance 
which belong to youth. Genius consumes the 
weak, and preserves the strong. His involuntary 
idleness had driven him back to poetry, formerly 
the pastime, but now the consolation of his life. 








The idea of the great epic which he had conceived 
in Italy, and postponed to the age of leisure, occu- 
pied his imagination more intensely than ever. He 
resumed his studies in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Italian, with the enthusiasm of a youth. The 
realms of fancy carried him away delightfully from 
the actual world. His second wife being dead, he 
married a third, still young and handsome, who 
became the soul of his house and the mother of his 
children. She loved him too, despite his poverty 
and blindness. He wrote several treatises, and 
amongst others a History of England, to earn bread 
for his family and a dowry for his daughters ; but 
his name injured the popularity of his works, and 
his poem encroached on his history. The royalists 
were indignant that a regicide should be permitted 
to write and live, and pamphleteers of the court 
inveighed against him without fear of a reply. 
‘They charge me,’ thus he wrote to one of his 
friends, a foreigner, in a letter recovered long 
after, ‘they charge me with poverty, because I 
have never desired to become rich dishonestly ; 
they accuse me of blindness, because I have lost 
my eyes in the service of liberty; they tax me with 
cowardice, and while I had the use of my eyes and 
my sword I never feared the boldest amongst them ; 
finally, I am upbraided with deformity, while no 
one was more handsome in the age of beauty. I 
do not even complain of my want of sight ; in the 
night with which I am surrounded, the light of the 
Divine presence shines with a more brilliant lustre. 
God looks down upon me with more tenderness 
and compassion, because I can now see none but 
himself. Misfortune should protect me from insult 
and render me sacred, not because I am deprived 
of the light of heaven, but because I am under the 
shadow of the Divine wings which have enveloped 
me with this darkness. To that alone I attribute 
the assiduous kindness of my friends, their conso- 
ling attentions, their frequent, cordial visits, and 
their respectful complaisance !’ ‘My devotion to 
my country’ (he again writes in another letter to 
the same friend) ‘has scarcely rewarded me, and 
yet that sweet name of country charms me still. 
Adieu! I pray you to excuse the inaccurate Latin 
of this letter. The child to whom I am compelled 
to dictate it is ignorant of that language, and I 
spell every syllable over to him, that you may be 
enabled to read my inmost soul.’” 

From the general remarks on ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ we give a few sentences. It is only of 
the details of the poem that Lamartine is 
capable of forming an opinion. The subject 
and plan of the work are above his reach. 
Chateaubriand understood Milton better:— 

‘* All who read are well acquainted with this 
poem. Itis the narrative of the Bible mixed up 
with fables, adventures, and long dialogues. Except 
the apostrophe we have quoted, (the Apostrophe to 
Light,) some descriptions of Eden, and the loves of 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, the book owes its 
immortality to its style. A wearisome theology, 
partly Scriptural and partly imaginary, weighs 
downs the flight of the poet, and fatigues the 
reader. The Supreme Being and His Son speak 
like men, and unlike divinities. They have friends 
and enemies amongst their own creatures; factions 
are stirred up in heaven and hell to dethrone the 
Uncreated. Angels and demons combat in the 
realms of space, with mechanical arms, and kill 
each other without dying, to dispute the possession 
of an insect called man, upon a grain of dust, indis- 
tinguishable in the immensity of chaos, and denomi- 
nated the globe of the earth. Debates are held in 
the divine council as in a human parliament. 
There are orators of the celestial government, and 
tribunes of the condemned angels, who demand the 
head of the Most High as Milton clamoured for 
that of Charles the First. All this, despite the 
genius of the poet, is void of philosophy and full 
of tediousness. It is, in fact, the dream of a puritan 
who has fallen asleep over the first pages of his 
Bible. 

“The versification alone redeems the inanity of 
the fable. It recals, even to the rhythm, Homer, 


his posthumous renown as the first epic writer of 
England, remains even in that position at an 
immeasurable distance from Shakspeare, who 
reminds us of no one, but who translates nature 
instead of following sacred legends, * * * 

‘*Tt is impossible to read without overpowering 
admiration the tender and pathetic scenes of the 
first appearance of Eve to Adam, and of Adam to 
Eve, in the garden of innocence: neither can we 
peruse without a thrill of chaste enjoyment the 
pure but impassioned conversations between the 
two earliest lovers of the human race. The histo- 
rian who accuses Milton of never having regarded 
women but as domestic drudges, calumniates 
human nature. No heart but one teeming with 
enthusiasm for beauty, and overflowing with 
respect and tenderness for female worth, could ever 
have composed such verses.” 

M. Lamartine says in one place, ‘‘ When we 
examine the archives and visit the libraries 
of the Italian sovereign, it is curious to ob- 
serve how frequently, in the correspondence 
of the most eminent writers of that age, we 
find the name mentioned of this young Eng- 
lishman, the friend of the muses, who speaks 
and even writes in muse the language of 
Torquato, and who promises to his native 
land a great orator, a great politician, and a 
great poet.” We suspect that M. Lamartine 
here speaks with indiscreet vagueness about 
the numerous notices of Milton still extant in 
Ttalian archives. Had he published some of 
these, his sketch would have possessed greater 
interest. As it is, he has given to his coun- 
trymen some account of one who is not much 
known and seldom understood in France, 
though to English readers, such a memoir 
of Milton will afford little satisfaction. 





Ladies of the Reformation. Memoirs of dis- 
tinguished Female Characters belonging to 
the period of the Reformation in the Six- 
teenth Century. By the Reverend James 
Anderson. Blackie and Son. 

Tuis illustrated volume combines historical 
value and biographical interest with the attrae- 
tiveness of pictorial art. The stories of distin- 
guished women of the age of the Reformation 
are told with faithfulness and spirit by Mr. 
Anderson, the author of a similar work on 
the days of the Seotch Covenanters. With 
the biographical notices are given . historical 
narratives of events, and statements of the 
truths to which the martyrs bore testimony, 
or the principles for which they suffered. 
The illustrations are beautifully executed 
from designs by Godwin, Archer, and other 
competent artists. There are more than a 
hundred woodcuts, besides _tail-pieces, and 
other minor illustrations. The narratives of 
Mr. Anderson being chiefly drawn from well- 
known authorities, a detailed review of the 
book as a historical work is not called for; 
but we quote a part of the introduction to 
that part of the volume relating to the lives 
of witnesses and martyrs in Holland :— 

“To crush the spirit of reform and of liberty, 
Philip despatched into the Netherlands Ferdi- 
nando Alvarez, Duke of Alva—a man after 
Philip’s own heart, cruel, inexorable, and, from 
the time of Charles V., accounted by the Nether- 
landers their implacable enemy—with an army con- 
sisting of between 8000 and 9000 foot, and 1200 
horse, being the best of the Spanish and Italian 
soldiers, not only committing to him the supreme 
command of the forces, but appointing him to take 
cognizance of all causes in religion, and investing 
him with full power to pardon or to punish. The 
direction of civil affairs remained, as before, in the 
hands of the Duchess of Parma, as governess. 

‘Before Alva’s arrival, William, Prince of 





Virgil, and Racine. But Milton, notwithstanding 
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Orange, foreseeing the calamities likely to befall 
his country, to which, in the meantime, he saw no 
prospect of being able to render effectual assist- 
ance, had retired to his estates in Germany, where 
he renounced Romanism, and made an open pro- 
fession of the reformed faith. Multitudes, following 
his example, fled, and Germany was filled with 
exiles, 

**From the terror inspired by his very name, 
Alva met with no opposition from the Dutch on 
the frontiers ; and on the 28th of August, 1567, he 
arrived at Brussels with his troops. One of his 
first acts after his arrival was the erection of a 
tribunal, consisting of twelve persons, which he 
ealled ‘The Council of Disturbances,’ but which, 
from its cruelty, was styled by the Netherlanders 
‘The Council of Blood.’ The members of this 
council were all lawyers, and, with the exception 
of two, who were gentlemen of quality, were re- 
commended neither by birth nor merit. At the 
head of it was placed John de Vargas, a Spaniard, 
who surpassed all men living in brutal cruelty, in 
the estimation of even his own countrymen, who were 
wont to say that the-cankered wounds of the 
Netherlands had need of such a sharp knife (as 
Vargas was) to cut away their dead flesh; and all 
its sentences were to be confirmed 4nd signed by 
Alva. * From this court there was no appeal to a 
superior one, nor was there any revision of causes. 
Being once established, all matters were drawn to 
it, the ordinary courts being passed by; and it 
proceeded without delay to business by appre- 
hending, banishing, executing, and confiscating the 
property of multitudes, of all sexes, ages, and con- 
ditions, not only of those concerned in the late in- 
surrections, or who had embraced the reformed 
religion, but of those who were guilty in neither of 
these respeets, on some slender pretext, as, for ex- 
ample, their having been seen once or twice at a 
conventicle, to which they had been led from mere 
curiosity. 

“The numbers who consulted their safety by 
flight, carrying with them their goods, their skill, 
and enterprise to foreign lands, now daily increased. 
The duke had not been long in the country when 
those who had left it since his arrival, or shortly 
before, amounted to above 100,000, and many more 
were flying into exile every day. 

‘*The Duchess of Parma, who was dissatisfied 
from the first with the amount of power committed 
to Alva, finding herself less taken notice of than 
before, and foreseeing the troubles which these 
severities were likely to occasion, implored the king 
so earnestly to be released from the office of 
governess, that her resignation was at last ac- 
cepted, and leaving the Netherlands, she returned 
to Italy. Alva succeeded her as governor, 

* * 


‘No shrinkings of humanity, much less religious 
obligation and moral duty, restrained this cruel and 
remorseless man in that ruthless career by which 
the Netherlands were reduced to a condition of 
immeasurable, unprecedented wretchedness. ‘The 
gallows,’ says Heer Hooft, in summing up in his 
history the shooking atrocities every day witnessed 
in that unhappy country at that period, ‘the wheels, 
stakes, and trees in the highways were loaded with 
carcasses or limbs of such as had been hanged, be- 
headed, or roasted; so that the air which God had 
made for the respiration of the living was now be- 
come the common grave or habitation of the 
dead. Every day produced fresh objects of pity 
and mourning, and the noise of the bloody passing 
bell was continually heard, which, by the martyr- 
dom of this man’s cousin, and the other man’s 
friend or brother, rung dismal peals in the hearts 
of the survivors. Of banishments of persons and 
confiscation of goods, there was no end.’ By the 
council of blood it was accounted of no moment 
whether the evidence against the pannel was 
adequate or not. He was condemned to the 
flames, to the gallows, or to the sword, though 
nothing like proof of having violated the laws had 
been established against hin. * - = 

‘As if he would compete for the palm of fero- 
cious butchery with the most sanguinary characters 
recorded in history, Alva was wont to boast, after 


he left the Netherlands, that during the few years 
that he had governed that country, —namely, from 
the close of August, 1567, to the beginning of De- 
cember, 1573, he had caused 18,000 heretics and 
rebels to pass through the hands of the executioner, 
without including those who had lost their lives in 
the war. Yet his right-hand man, Vargas, would 
at the same time affirm that the Low Countries 
were lost by foolish compassion. 

‘* Such were the tyranny and oppression to which 
the Netherland provinces were subjected on account 
of the Reformation during the period embraced in 
the sketches of the first five female martyrs included 
in this portion of our work; and these martyrs are 
the representatives of thousands, and tens of 
thousands of female worthies, who suffered im- 
prisonment, banishment, or death, for the truth in 
the Netherlands. 

‘*The sketches of the last two ladies, who were 
the wives of William, Prince of Orange, introduce 
us to a scene in the history of the Netherlands 
which somewhat relieves the feelings of desolation 
experienced in contemplating the preceding un- 
mitigated persecution,—namely, the efforts of that 
prince, by an appeal to arms, to deliver his country 
from this terrible oppression, and the success which, 
to a great extent, attended these efforts; though it 
is painful to find that so disinterested a patriot at 
last fell by the hands of an assassin.” 

The whole of the work does not relate to 
scenes of violence and blood; the life of Queen 
Elizabeth, and of others memorable in the 
prosperous annals of Protestantism, having a 
conspicuous place. But the chief interest of 
the book, and, we may add, its chief influence 
as a record of Christian heroism and Pro- 
testant principle, will be found in the story 
of humbler martyrs and confessors. The cir- 
culation of a work like this will serve the 
cause of all that is pure in religion and lofty 
in patriotism. It is to her Christianity that 
England owes her chief greatness; and the 
influence of Protestantism upon national pro- 
sperity may be traced in the history of all the 
countries of Europe. Our American brethren 
will also know how to value a book like 
this. We are glad to see that it is published 
at New York as well as in this country. The 
present volume is confined to biographies of 
women connected with England, Scotland, 
and the Netherlands. Another volume will 
include notices of distinguished females in the 
annals of the Reformation in Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, and Spain. 





The last Earl of Desmond: a Historical 
Romance of 1599-1603. 2 Vols. Dublin: 
Hodges and Smith. 

To write a really successful historical ro- 

mance requires genius and art possessed by 

few authors. The more important the field of 
action, and the more distinguished the per- 

sonages, the more difficult is it to construct a 

fiction that will satisfy the reader. The time 

chosen for the present tale is at the close of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, between the 
years 1599 and 1603; and the scene is the 
province of Munster in Ireland, with which. 
about that period, are associated the names of 
some of the greatest of England’s worthies, 
especially Sir Walter Raleigh and Edmund 

Spenser. The hero of the tale is James 

Fitz-Thomas, the last Earl of Desmond, well 

known in history. The stirring events of 

that time of rebellion and of conquest form 
the staple of the narrative, while many in- 
teresting sketches are introduced of Trish life 
and character. The frequent quotations from 

Spenser’s ‘ Faérie Queene,’ and the inter- 

mingling of numerous literary allusions with 

the narrative will please many readers, though 











. r ae 
the tale is thereby less adapted for popularity 
with ordinary readers. Of one point in con. 
nexion with the ‘Faérie Queene’ we give the 
author’s announcement in his own words :— 


‘*T believe I have made a discovery in the Fuérie 
Queene; but as I am not well read in the glos. 
saries of this divine allegory, it becomes me to speak 
with caution. It is possible, perhaps probable, 
that what I think is a new discovery is as old as 
the book. 

‘There is no doubt that Spenser intends to de- 
scribe Sir Philip Sidney under the title of Astro. 
phel, and that he calls Sir Walter Raleigh the 
‘Shepherd of the Ocean;’ but I have never heard 
it stated that he meant Sir Walter by the Knight 
Marinell. I believe this to be the case, and that 
Marinell’s combat with Britomart— whom he 
‘strokes upon the breast’—is descriptive of an 
affaire de cewr between Raleigh and the Queen,” 


From the historical introduction, contain. 
ing notices of the Earls of Desmond, we quote 
some of the most interesting passages. The 
family is said to have come from Florence to 
Normandy, and thence to England with 
William the Conqueror. The first chief of 
the Irish branch of the House crossed with 
the invaders in A.p. 1169, and assisted 
Strongbow in the reduction of the island. 
The history of the family abounds in ro- 
mantic incidents :— 

“Thomas, the sixth Earl, died in exile in 1420. 
Here we have a sadly interesting tale, which I am 
honest enough to confess gave me the first idea— 
but that is all—of the story of my book. 

‘“This young nobleman, when hunting on the 
banks of the river Feal, near the town of Listowel, 
in Kerry, strayed from his companions, and lost 
his way; and, being benighted, took shelter in the 
house of Mac Cormac, one of his dependents. Mac 
Cormac had a fair daughter, with whom the young 
Earl became suddenly enamoured. He wooed and 
won her heart, and married her; but his alliance 
with the humble maiden excited the brutal pride 
of his followers, who regarded the indulgence of 
his honourable love as an unpardonable offence; 
they therefore deserted his person and pennon, and 
selected his uncle as leader and chief. He, witha 
broken heart, fled with his beautiful bride to Rouen, 
in France, where he died. It is to the honour of 
the heroic and chivalrous Heury V. of England, 
who was then in France, that he expressed his ad- 
miration of the young Earl’s character, conduct, 
and choice, by attending, as chief mourner, at his 
grave. Moore has immortalized the memory of the 
banished Earl, whom he represents as thus ad- 
dressing his followers :— 

“ You who call it dishonour 
To bow to this flame— 

If you’ve eyes—look but on her— 
And blush while you blame. 
Hath the pear] less whiteness, 

Because of its birth ? 
Hath the violet less brightness, 
For growing near earth?” 

The eighth Earl was Governor of Ireland 
under Edward IV., and was much beloved by 
the King. He fell a victim to the rage of the 
Queen, having advised Edward against the 
unwise alliance with Elizabeth Woodville. 
She got Lord Worcester appointed in Des- 
mond’s place, who was then accused of 
treason :— 


“They brought the order for beheading him to 
the King, who refused to sign it; but the Queen, 
who hated Desmond as bitterly as Herodias did 
John the Baptist—and with far better reason— 
obtained the signet by stealth, and placed it with 
her own fair hand on the paper, and sent it to Wor- 
cester, who instantly acted on it, as he laid claim 
to some of the Earl’s estates. Desmond’s brother, 


and his five sons—when they heard of the Earl's 
death—all rose in rebellion. , 
“‘ When Edward IV. was made acquainted with 
the treachery, he became so enraged with the 
Queen, that she had to leave the court, and fly to 
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a place of safety. Worcester was shortly after be- 


headed himself. Kildare boldly repaired to Ed- 
ward, who received him kindly, and had his at- 
tainder reversed.” 

Of the “ Old Countess of Desmond,” who 
lived to the same age as ‘‘ Old Parr,” there is 
the following notice :— 


“ Sir Thomas, the twelfth Earl, died in 1534. 
He was famous as the husband of the ‘ Old Countess 
of Desmond,’ who lived to the age of one hundred 
and forty-five years. Some would make her one 
hundred and sixty-two, or three. ‘I knew the 
old Countess,’ says Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
‘History of the World,’ ‘who lived in the year 
1589, and many years since, and who was married 
in Edward LV.’s time; and held her jointure from 
all the Earls of Desmond, since then; and that this 
is true, all the noblemen and gentlemen in Munster 
can witness,’ 

“Tfshe was married, even at the early age of 
fifteen, in the last year of Edward IV. ; and if she 
died in 1612, about two years before the publica- 
tion of the ‘ History of the World;’ she must have 
been no less than one hundred and forty-five years 
of age—that is, the same age as Old Parr. 

“There is a story current that she danced with 
Richard III. And she always affirmed that ‘he 
was the handsomest man in the room, except his 
brother, Edward; and he was very well made.’ ” 


Horace Walpole published, at Strawberry 
Hill, an ‘ Inquiry into the Person and Age of 


the long-lived Countess of Desmond,’ in 1758. 
It is said that— 


“ A certain Sir Walter St. John, and a certain 
old Lady Dacre, were said to have conversed with 
our ultra-venerable Countess; and from her oral 
declaration to have handed down this judicium, in 
refutation of the sprete injuria forme of the calum- 
niated prince, the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
Richard ITI. 

‘*The death of this famous old lady is ascribed 
to an accident:—‘She might have lived much 
longer, had she not mett with a kind of violent 
death, for shee must needs climb a nutt-tree, to 
gather nutts; soe falling down, shee hurt her 


thigh, which brought on fever, and that brought 
death.’ ” 


We pass on to the time when the present 
tale commences :— 


‘ During the entire reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
period of forty-five years, fierce and incessant wars 
were waged by her Government against the Earls 
of Desmond in Munster, and the O’ Niells in U Ister, 
the Great Northern and Southern princes or poten- 
tates of Ireland, who resisted the establishment of 
the Reformation to the death. During the last 
fifteen years of the Queen’s reign, the war was 
cruel and exterminating. It is called by O'Sullivan 
Beare, Bellwm Quindecim Annorum, or ‘Fifteen 
Years’ War.’ 

“Tt cost millions of money, and the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, besides an enormous 
destruction of property, of cattle, corn, castles, 
monasteries, and towns. It is supposed that the 
total expenditure of English money was about three 
millions, which has been estimated as equal to thirty 
millions of money of the present day—an enormous 
sum, considering the limited extent and resources 
of the British empire at that time. About a hun- 
dred thousand men are supposed to have fallen at 
each side. A number of English Generals and 
Lord Deputies were killed and wounded in these 
wars, ie: * ‘When the property of the 
last Earl was confiscated, Raleigh and Spenser re- 
ceived grants of lands in the county Cork. The 
poet got the Castle of Kilcoleman, and about three 
thousand acres of rich land around it. 

. “Here it was that he wrote his ‘ Faérie Queene ;’ 
and here he was visited by his friend Raleigh, 
whom he styled the ‘ Shepherd of the Ocean.’ But 
he did not long enjoy these grants of the old Earl's 
forfeited estates, for, after a very few years, his 
castle was attacked by the rebels, and burned to the 
ground, his child perishing, it is supposed, in the 
es. Shortly after this my tale commences.” 








From the tale itself we can give but one 
extract, in which some of the chief characters 
appear, and in which the peculiarities of the 
style are displayed. The harper Dermot is 
one of the most marked characters in the 
book. In his person the author produces 
some original poetry, as well as translations 
from old Irish minstrelsy. The Earl was 
generally accompanied by his faithful and 
skilful harper :— 

‘“Tt was the object of the Earl to get before the 
Lord President, who was hastening to Cork with a 
force of seven hundred foot and one hundred horse. 
The Irish leader hoped to concentrate his forces 
somewhere between Waterford and Youghal, where 
he expected to meet the English forces. This was 
the cause of his hasty movement from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kilkenny, while his wound was fresh 
and inflamed. 

‘¢ They had travelled about thirty [rish miles to- 
wards the south, when the exercise of hard riding, 
and the chafing of his armour and heavy regimentals, 
loosened the bandages, re-opened the wound, and 
produced a fresh hemorrhage. * * * 

“ ¢T fear I must soon leave the saddle, Dermot,’ 
said the Earl, bending forward on his horse’s neck, 
from excessive weakness. ‘ Father Archer would 
give all the blood in his body for the cause in which 
we are engaged; and I believe mine has nearly all 
ebbed forth, for I feel as weak as water. Where 
can I put up? The troop must push forward with 
Lieutenant Lacy. Nothing need be said of my 
absence or wound.’ 

“ “How many of the men do you wish to stay 
with you, my lord ? 

‘© €No one but you and Mac Rory.’ 

“ «What does your lordship mane? We are not 
in a safe part of the counthry yet; your honour is 
unknown to the people about here, who would be- 
thray you to the President for five pounds, or less.’ 

‘< ¢For that very reason it is necessary we should 
remain unknown. You must seek out some quiet 
resting-place ; and the sooner the better, for I can- 
not advance much farther.’ ‘ 

“ Having explained his condition and his inten- 
tions to his trusty friend, Lieutenant Lacy, Lord 
of Bruff, and commanded him to ride forward at 
the head of the troop, he, Dermot, and young Mac 
Rory, took the first mountain pass to the right, 
expecting to find the shelter of a cave or rest be- 
neath the shadow of arock, for not a single human 
abode could be seen. After ascending a hill, which 
commanded a green and fruitful dell, through which 
meandered a clear, pebbly, and rapid stream, they 
looked around them for a habitation, but could see 
nothing but an ivy-clad monastery in ruins. ‘ Let 
us rest awhile on this green bank,’ said the Earl, 
dismounting; ‘I shall be better able to proceed 
by-and-by.’ 

‘* Dermot and Mac Rory dismounted also. The 
latter wandered at random, and ran hither and 
thither among the hills, with the thoughtless de- 
light of a young greyhound. 

‘¢ «What has caught that boy’s eye now? Look 
at him, my lord. He sees something more than 
common from the top of that cliff, or he would not 
stand so. But he sees we're lookin’ at him, and 
here he comes; we will hear what it is. Mac, 
what's that you're looking at, acushla? 

“Mac Rory ran back with speed, approached 
the Earl, and said in a whisper, putting his finger 
on his mouth—‘ Come!’ 

‘“**What is it, boy,’ said the harper, whose 
curiosity appeared more excited than that of his 
master. 

“© © Come!’ said Mac Rory, with a curious and 
knowing expression of face. 

‘« As the distance was not far, the green sward 
soft beneath his feet, and as the hemorrhage of 
blood had stopped, the Earl approached the spot to 
which he pointed, and saw immediately beneath 
him, seated on a bank starred with primroses and 
mountain daisies, as lovely a girl as the western 
sun ever shone upon. ‘ Hush /’ said he to his com- 
panions; ‘do not disturb her for the world.’ 

“ She wore a straw hat, with a wide leaf, which 











shaded her fair neck; the beautiful symmetry of 
her bust was fully developed by a close-fitting 
black velvet spencer. Her skirt of blue silk did 
not descend low enough to conceal her small foot, 
high instep, and well turned ancle. She was weav- 
ing a garland of flowers for the neck of a fine Irish 
wolf-dog, who watched the progress of the work 
with the attention of a young girl taking a lesson 
in crochet-stitch; and with, I verily believe, a 
deeper and closer. interest than he would have 
watched the mixing of a mess for his supper. He 
seemed to have a sort of satisfied assurance that 
the garland was intended to adorn his own fine 
person. Though a brave dog, he had some of the 
vanity of an Indian chief. A Spanish lute lay on 
the grass by the lady’s side. 

“‘The harper, though an old man, about sixty 
years of age, was so transfixed to the spot, in ad- 
miration of the maiden’s great beauty, that the Earl 
had to pull him back by the skirts, from the rock 
which overhung the primrose bank, on which this 
‘Flower of Flowers’ was reclining. But Mac 
Rory, on the contrary, left the place and treasure 
to his companions, and went in search of something 
new, like the cock in the fable, who found the 
diamond, the value of which he did not understand. 

‘< ¢Tsn’t she beautiful? said the harper to the 
Earl, drawing back with a sigh, as a greedy boy 
does from a show-box, when compelled to make 
way for anew-comer. 

“ «Hush! said the Earl, taking the ‘harper’s 
place, ‘she’s divine.’ Having gazed in silence on 
this beautiful vision for about five minutes, he 
turned to his companion, and whispered in his ear, 
‘She has taken up the lute. Hark! she is going 
to sing.” He was not mistaken, for immediately 
after they heard a reverberation of sweet sounds 
running along the hill sides, as if each jutting rock 
were a lute or harp, or ‘iusical stone,’ or as if 
Orpheus himself were the performer. It was the 
echo, and not the direct sounds of the lady’s lute 
and voice which struck their ears. She had chosen 
the spot for the sake of the magical effect, with 
which she seemed familiar. The Earl caught the 
four last lines, which ran thus :-— 


“Ne let the same of any be envide: 
So Orpheus did for his owne bride! 
So I unto my-selfe, alone, will sing ; 
The woods shall to me answer, and my echo ring.” 


“The musician then moved further from the 
rock on which our hero stood, out of the range of 
the echo, and sang in a clear, deep, and most sweet- 
toned voice, the following verses :— 


“*Midst mountains wild and lonely, 
Where shepherds tend their sheep, 
Midst ruins grey and hoary, 
Where bones of martyrs sleep; 
Among these wilds I wander, 
Among these ruins stray, 

And sometimes stop and wonder, 
Or kneel me down and pray. 


“OQ God! who made the mountains, 
And spread the clouds on air, 
© God! who made the fountains, 
And all things good and fair ; 
Above these lofty mountains, 
Or mountains e’er so high, 
The winged thought oft stretches 
To regions in the sky. 

“ And not alone the winged thought, 
But soul and spirit wait, 
With faith and hope expecting, 
To enter Heaven's gate ; 
And ’midst the saints and angels, 
Which throng the courts above, 
To seek my long-lost parents, 
For whom o’er earth I'd rove.” 

‘¢ Who can the maiden be? exclaimed the Earl; 
‘an orphan it would seem, from her song. 

ha - . 

« ¢Will I answer her on the harp? inquired 
Dermot, with enthusiasm. 

“ «Stop, perhaps she will sing again,” said his 
master, laying his hand on his arm. ‘No, I be- 
lieve not—she is preparing to go; perhaps you had 
better. It will detain her for a moment, and startle 


her less, in this strange place, than our appearance, 
or the sound of our voices. : 
“¢ © What will it be? 
«€ Anything you can think of, but make haste, 
for she is about to rise and depart.’ 


Do, 
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“* Fiash fairgi tuile trie, 
Desmond breo os Banbha blaith brie,’ ” 
**¢ English, man—English, Dermot,’ said the 
Earl, interrupting the harper. 
“The harper shook his head, and began again 
thus: — 
“© A yaven of the sea of rapid flight, 
Was Desmond, bravest in the fight ; 
The fairest flower on Ireland’s stem, 
Was Erin’s shield, and Munster’s gem.’ ” 
** * Hold thee, there Dermot, no more of that 
nonsense.’ 
‘* Nonsense, my Lord!’ 
** «Yes, cease now, and try something else.’ 
**¢Whisht! I have what will plase you now.’ 
© ¢ What is it?” 
‘* «Something I made when I was coorting my- 





self, 
«* Well, begin.’ 

“For a year, and for a day, 
*Mong the meadows and the hay, 
A coleen fair as May, 
I strove to gain ; 
There’s no art of tongue and eye, 
Which our sex with maidens try, 
Along with tear and sigh, 
But all in vain. 

“She’s a golden feathered dove, 
To whom I gave my love, 
And who left me in the grove, 
Alone to mourn. 
And ifit’s Heaven’s decree, 
That mine she cannot be, 
I'l) away upon the sea, 
And ne’er return.” 

‘*The maiden started to her feet at the first sounds 
of Dermot’s harp and voice, like 2 fawn startled 
by the huntsman’s horn and wild halloo. It would 
be difficult to say whether she was more surprised 
or alarmed. At the first sound of the instrument, 
the brilliancy and protrusion of her fine eyes, and 
the rapid advance of her foot for flight, showed that 
fear was predominant. But as the minstrel pro- 
ceeded, the maiden’s mouth partially opened, and 
her head and neck were bent forward, and turned 
somewhat aside, to catch the words, the sudden 
cessation of which seemed to disappoint her.” 


Some of the descriptions of social and po- 
litical life are not without practical interest 
in our own time, as in this account of the 
three leading species of Irish priests :— 

‘‘There have existed in Ireland since the con- 
quest by Henry IT., or, at least, since the Refor- 
mation by Henry VIII., three kinds of Irish 
priests: first, the Irish priest par excellence ; 
secondly, the Anglo-Irish priest ; and, thirdly, the 
Ultra-montane Irish priest. We have a specimen 
of the first in Father Cavendish, the friend and 
guardian of Ellen Spenser ; of the second, in Miler 
Macgrath, the Queen’s Archbishop of Cashel ; and 
of the last in the Jesuit Archer. The first is ge- 
nerally the better man ; the second the more loyal 
subject ; and the third the more sincere Papist. 
The first would oppose the Pope, for the sake of 
his country; the last would sacrifice his country 
for the sake of the Pope; and the second would 
sell both country and Pope to promote his own in- 
terests. The Irish people love the first, the Eng- 
lish Government patronises the second ; and the 
court of Rome supports the last. 

‘“‘The first class is now almost extinct ; the 
second is daily dying out ; the last, as a necessary 
consequence, is increasing. 

‘*T merely assert the fact. I cannot stop in 
my story to account for it. Whether it results 
from the ‘ Liberator’s’ having bequeathed his 
heart to Rome, or from the Pope’s having started 
as a Liberator himself, or from English legislation 
on ‘The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill,’ I cannot posi- 
tively assert: all these circumstances may have had 
some influence ; but of this there can be no doubt, 
that Roman rule, and Roman Ultra-montanism, 
have made rapid progress in Ireland within the last 
few years. The old Irish priest is disappearing 
az fast as the old Irish pig. But I do not think 
that, in this instance, we have improved the breed 
by the foreign admixture, which is not as ‘racy 
of the soil,’ and far less ‘ Irish than the Irish them- 
selves.’” 





To the death of Edmund Spenser we find 
the following allusion toward the end of the 
story. Ben Jonson, it will be remembered, 
tells that “he died for lack of bread in King’s- 
street (London), and refused twenty pieces 
sent to him by the Lord of Essex, saying ‘he 
was sorrie he had no time to spend them.’” 
Doubt has been cast upon this melancholy 
record, but the author of this work be- 
lieves it :— 

“* «Dost thou know any particulars of the death 
of Spenser, the father of the child ?” 

“* * He died in deep distress,’ said Raleigh. 

«* ¢ And he thy friend / 

**¢ Even so; but I was abroad, and heard not 
of it till my return; however, Lord Essex, when 
he heard it, sent to befriend him, but it was too 
late. Sir Philip Sidney, while he lived, was his 
fast friend. He called Sir Philip Astrophel. But 
Sidney died in ’86.’ 

‘** What of Essex? You say he befriended the 
poet before his death. How? 

‘© On hearing of his distress, though in disgrace 
and sorrow himself, he sent him twenty pieces. 
But it was too late, for Spenser was dying when 
he heard the news.’” 


We have been much pleased both with the 
historical and literary episodes which form a 
prominent feature in the tale. The discus- 
sions arising out of the poetical allusions in 
the ‘Faérie Queene’ will be read with much 
interest. But although the materials of the 
book are excellent and unusual, the author 
has not used them so skilfully as they might 
have been for the construction of a tale likely 
to be generally popular. 





The Codex Montfortianus. A Collation of 
this Celebrated MS. with the Greek Text 
of Wetstein, and with Certain MSS. in 
the University of Oxford. By Orlando T. 
Dobbin, LL.D. Bagster and Sons. 

Tue Codex Montfortianus, a Manuscript of 

the Greek Testament belonging to Trinity 

College, Dublin, is a document of greater out- 

ward notoriety than intrinsic value. It has 

generally been referred to rather for contro- 
versial than for critical purposes. In it alone, 
of all manuscripts known in this country, is 
found the verse 1 John, v. 7, upon which, 
from the days of Erasmus, so much discussion 
has been raised. The Codex Montfortii has, 
in this way, acquired much celebrity in theo- 
logical literature, and there are other points 
connected with its history, which render the 

present elaborate critical examination of it a 

work of considerable interest to Biblical 

students and scholars. The chief facts 
known as to the history of the Montfort 

Codex, are thus narrated by Dr. Dobbin :— 
‘The Codex Montfortianus, called also Dub- 

linensis, probably the same which Erasmus entitled 

Britannicus, noted ‘61’ in the first part of 

Wetstein’s New Testament, in the second, ‘40,’ 

and in the third, ‘34,’ contains the whole New 

Tesiament, but is written in a modern hand, and 

is probably of the sixteenth century. The leaves 

are a thick, glazed paper, which Yeard took for 
vellum, and, in consequence, ascribed to this MS. 

a too great antiquity. And the proof that has 

been alleged of its antiquity is, that it has readings 

which are found neither in the Complutensian 
edition, nor in that of Erasmus: but this shows 
only that it was not copied from one of these 
editions, not that it is more ancient than the 
invention of printing. Unimportant as this MS. 
may appear on account of its modern date, it 
deserves a circumstantial description, as it is one 
of those two MSS. which alone contain the cele- 
brated passage of the three that bear record in 
Heaven, 1 John, v. 7. 





I am indeed persuaded |! 





that this passage is neither genuine, nor of any 
importance in dogmatical theology ; but since it 
is a subject of so much controversy, and the adyo- 
cates for its authenticity appeal to the Montfor- 
tianus in support of their doctrine, the MS. itself 
becomes important in polemical criticism. Beside 
the common works in which the MSS. of the Greek 
Testament are described, the reader may consult 
Bengel’s remarks 1 John, v. 7, sec. vi. n. 6, and 
the writers which he has quoted; also Wetstein’s 
note to this passage; and Michaelis’ Cure in 
Actus Apostolorum Syriacos, sec. xi., pp. 184-5, 

‘*'The name of this MS. is derived from a former 
proprietor. Mill relates, sec. 1379, that it belonged 
originally to one Froy, a Franciscan friar, then to 
Thomas Clement, afterwards to William Chare, 
and lastly to Thomas Montfort. Since the time 
of Ussher, it has been preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, in Dublin, where it is noted G. 97, 
and hence it is sometimes called Dublinensis. As 
Erasmus in the two first editions of his Greek 
Testament omitted 1 John, v. 7, but in the later 
editions inserted it, because he had found it in a 
Codex Britannicus, it has been concluded, with a 
very great degree of probability, that the Mont- 
fortianus is the same as the Britannicus of Erasmus, 
because, though every MS. in Great Britain has 
been carefully searched, this is the only one which 
contains the passage in question. 

‘‘As this MS. is one of the two pillars [the 
Berlin MS., or Codex Ravianus, being the other] 
which support the celebrated verse in the First 
Epistle of St. John, it would be of some importance 
in sacred criticism if we could trace it to its source. 
We know the names of five of its proprietors, who 
probably wrote their names at the beginning of the 
MS., which enabled Ussher, the last proprietor, 
before it came to Trinity College, Dublin, to men- 
tion them in the London Polyglot. Montfort, who 
possessed it before Ussher, and from whom the 
MS. takes its name, because it belonged to him 
when it was collated for the London Polyglot, was 
a Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge, in the middle 
of the last century. William Chare, or Chark, 
possessed it before Dr. Montfort. * *  * 

‘ William Chark is mentioned as a distinguished 
scholar in Queen Elizabeth’s time. Heis probably 
the same William Chark who was of Peter, House, 
and was expelled the University for heresy in 1572. 
Thomas Clement, who possessed it before Chare, 
is perhaps the person of whom Arias Montanus 
speaks in the preface to the first volume of the 
Antwerp Polyglot, dated 1569: Est ETIAM NoBIS 
A CLEMENTE ANGLO, PHILOSOPHIZ ET MEDICINE 
Doctors, etc. Froy therefore, the Franciscan 
friar, must have possessed it either about or before 
the middle of the sixteenth century, a few years 
previous to which, that is, between 1519 and 1522, 
it was known to Erasmus by the name of Codex 
Britannicus. We can ascend no higher in the 
history of this MS., as we have no further data; 
but it is probable that we have nearly reached the 
time of its origin, since there is reason to believe 
that it was only written a few years before the 
Jast-mentioned period.” 


After citing many other particulars from 
different writers, and coming to the conclusion 
that the Montfort Codex and the Codex Bri- 
tannicus Erasmi are the same MS., Dr. Dob- 
bin describes the appearance of the document 
thus :— 

“To these facts and speculations we have only 
to add, that the volume is of a small octavo size, 
contains in the whole 455 folios, and has only one 
leaf glazed—that exhibiting 1 John, v. 7—with 
white of egg, it would seem, or some other varnish, 
to protect this particular leaf, oftentimes referred 
to, and much handled, from fatal injury. The 


other leaves are unglazed, of an ordinary but good, 


paper of the fifteenth century, to which period the 
MS. itself belongs. It is written in a modern 
cursive hand, and is apparently the work of three 
or four successive scribes.” 


This explains the remark made by Dr. Tre- 
gelles, at p. 169 of his learned work on the 
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‘Greek Text of the New Testament,’ recently 
noticed by us. “ Of course,” says Dr. Tre- 
gelles, “ Ilooked at the Codex Montfortianus. 
This MS. is commonly described as being on 
glazed paper ; the glazing seems, however, to 
be contined to the pages which open at the 
yerse 1 John, v. 7, and the gloss is appa- 
rently the result of the many fingers which 
have been applied to that place of this recent 
MS.; or, if not, the material at that place 
must be different.” For the details of the ex- 
amination of the MS., and its collation with 
the text of Wetstein and with Oxford MSS., 
we must refer the student to Dr. Dobbin’s 
book, merely quoting his frank and proper 
statement as to the bearings of the most pro- 
minent part of the critical inquiry on doc- 
trinal discussions. 

“Some persons possibly may be found to grieve 
over the conclusion to which this fresh investiga- 
tion of the MS. has led, and be ready to charge 
with impiety the hands that have dishonoured 
their idols, Judges xviii. 24; but we candidly 
confess that we ourselves rejoice in any accumula- 
tion of evidence which inclines the balance to either 
side, and leaves no room for the exercise of doubt. 
Let us not, however, be mistaken in the ground of 
our satisfaction. We do not exult as polemics over 
the discomfiture of the advocates of the verse, now 
that they have lost the last prop of their external 
evidences ; but as biblical students, we own our- 
selves heartily glad that not a shadow of reason at 
length remains, for halting between two opinions 
in our judgment of the spurious verse. We have 
always held as indisputable, that there is as serious 
damage done to the sacred oracles by the retention 
of doubtful Scriptures in the Inspired Volume, as 
by the exclusion of the true. In the book which 
we designate the Word of the Living God, reason 
is that we have not only the whole truth which 
He has in his great mercy committed to our 
keeping, but also nothing besides that truth. 
Christian integrity and safe criticism will avoid 
with like care the evils of a too easy admittance 
and a causeless detrusion, in handling the text of 
Holy Writ.” 

After giving a careful notice of the various 
Oxford manuseripts consulted by him in mak- 
ing his collation, Dr. Dobbin incidentally 
makes a report as to the riches of the Univer- 
sity in this department. He says that “in 
the Library of the University an in those of 
the several colleges there is probably the 
largest accumulation of unused MS. material 
in the world, not excepting the stores in 
Rome, Vienna, or Paris, and that both of a 
sacred and secular nature.” He also assures 
the studious scholar that the most liberal ac- 
cess 18 given to these documents by the autho- 
nities of the place. 





History of the Ottoman Turks, from the be- 
gunning of that Empire to the present time. 
By E. S. Creasy, M.A. Vol. I. Bentley. 

Since old Knolles has been out of date, the 

great authority in all that relates to Turkish 

history is Von Hammer. The industrious 

German spent thirty years in preparing his 

work, drawing his materials not only from the 

sources open to his predecessors, but making 
use of abundant records, previously unex- 
plored, both in Eastern literature and in the 
archives of Venice, Austria, and other states, 
which formerly had most intercourse with the 

Ottoman Empire. His long residence in the 

East, and his familiarity with the institutions 

and habits, as well as the literature of the 

ks, give additional attractiveness and value 
volumes. From Von Hammer Pro- 


fessor Creasy professes himself indebted for 
€ larger part of his materials, but he also 





has made use of the authorities whose names 
we give in his own list, Montecuculi, Roe, 
Hanway, D’Hosson, Thornton, Ubicini, Por- 
ter, Marmont, Sir F. Smith, Chesney, Urqu- 
hart, Moltke, Hamel, Sismondi, Ranke, Fin- 
lay, and many others, not forgetting Knolles 
and Allix. He has also derived valuable aid 
from articles in the ‘ Quarterly’ and ‘ Edin- 
burgh Reviews,’ and from a series of papers 
by the late Mr. Hulme, contributed to ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.’ From such materials in 
the hands ofa compiler and narrator like Pro- 
fessor Creasy, an authentic and interesting 
summary of Turkish history could not fail to 
be produced. His work will occupy two 
octavo volumes, of which the first brings the 
narrative down to the death of Amuratt IV., 
in 1640. The second will reach to the events 
of our own day. We quote one passage in 
which we read of the Turks being for the first 
time brought into collision with the Russians : 

“In the middle of the sixteenth century, while 
the Ottoman Empire, then at the meridian of its 
glory, was the terror and admiration of the world, 
the Russian was slowly and painfully struggling 
out of the degradation: and ruin with which it had 
been afflicted by two centuries and a half of Tartar 
conquest. The craft and courage of Ivan III. and 
Vasili Ivanovich had, between 1480 and 1533, 
emancipated Moscow from paying tribute to the 
Khans of Kipchakh; and, by annexing other 
Russian principalities to that of Muscovy, these 
princes had formed an united Russia, which ex- 
tended from Kief to Kasan, and as far as Siberia 
and Norwegian Lapland. Even thus early the 
Grand Dukes, or, as they began to style them- 
selves, the Czars of Muscovy, seem to have che- 
rished ambitious projects of reigning at Constan- 
tinople. Ivan III. sought out and married Sophia, 
the last princess of the Greek Imperial family, 
from which the conquering Ottomans had wrested 
Byzantium. From that time forth the two-headed 
eagle, which had been ‘the imperial cognizance of 
the Emperors of Constantinople, has been assumed 
by the Russian sovereigns as their symbol of domi- 
nion. During the minority of Ivan the Terrible 
(who succeeded in 1533) a period of anarchy en- 
sued in Russia, but on that Prince assuming the 
government, the vigour of the State was restored ; 
the Khanates of Astrakhan and Kasan were con- 
quered and finally annexed to Russia; the Don 
Cossacks were united with the empire, and Yermak, 
one of their chiefs, invaded and acquired for Ivan 
the vast regions of Siberia. The extent of Russia 
at Ivan’s accession was 37,000 German square 
miles ; at his death, it was 144,000. But so little 
was Russia then heeded or known in Western 
Europe, that the charter given by Philip and Mary 
to the first company of English merchants trading 
thither, purports to be granted ‘upon the discovery 
of the said country ;’ likening it to some region of 
savages which civilized man might then tread for 
the first time amid the American wilderness. Yet 
even at that period, those who watched the im- 
mense extent of the crude materials for warlike 
power, which the Czar of Muscovy possessed, the 
numbers, the rugged hardihood of his people, their 
implicit obedience to their autocrat, their endu- 
rance of privations, and the nature of the country 
so difficult for an invader, expressed their fore- 
bodings of the peril to which the independence of 
other states might be exposed by Muscovite ambi- 
tion, if once those rude masses acquired the arms 
and the discipline of civilised war. It is melan- 
choly to recognise in the fate of Poland and so 
many other countries the truth of the words used 
by the Polish king Sigismund, nearly three cen- 
turies ago, when, in remonstrating with England 
for supplying the Czar with military engineers and 
stores, he called him ‘the Muscovite, the heredi- 
tary enemy of all free nations.’ 

“‘The Russians, at the time of Selim’s accession, 
had been involved in fierce and frequent wars with 
the Sultan’s vassals, the Crim Tartars; but the 
\ Porte had taken no part in these contests, But 








the bold genius of the Vizier Sokolli now attempted 
the realisation of a project, which, if successful, 
would have barred the southern progress of Russia, 
by firmly planting the Ottoman power on the banks 
of the Don and the Volga, and along the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. The Turkish armies, in their inva- 
sions of Persia, had always suffered severely during 
their march along the sterile and mountainous 
regions of Upper Armenia and Mazerbijan. Some 
disputes with Persia had arisen soon after Selim’s 
accession, which made a war with that kingdom 
seem probable : and Sokolli proposed to unite the 
rivers Don and Volga by a canal, and then send a 
Turkish armament up the Sea of Azoph and the 
Don, thence across by the intended channel to the 
Volga, and then down the latter river into the 
Caspian ; from the southern shores of which sea 
the Ottomans might strike at Tabriz and the heart 
of the Persian power. Those two mighty rivers, 
the Don and the Volga, run towards each other, the 
one from the north-west, the other from the north- 
east, for many hundred leagues, until they are 
within thirty miles of junction. They then diverge; 
and the Don (the ‘extremus Tanais’ of the an- 
cients), pours its waters into the Sea of Azoph, 
near the city of that name ; the Volga blends with 
the Caspian, at a little distance from the city of 
Astrakhan, which is built on the principal branch 
of the Delta of that river. The project of uniting 
them by a canal is said to have been one enter- 
tained by Seleucus Nicator, one of the ablest of 
the successors of Alexander the Great. It was 
now revived by the Grand Vizier of Selim IT. ; and 
though the cloud of hostility with Persia passed 
over, Sokolli determined to persevere with the 
scheme: the immense commercial and _ political 
advantages of which, if completed, to the Ottoman 
empire, were evident to the old statesman of 
Solyman the Great. Azoph already belonged to 
the Turks, but in order to realize the great project 
entertained, it was necessary to occupy Astrakhan 
also. Accordingly, three thousand Janissaries and 
twenty thousand horse were sent to besiege Astra- 
khan, and a co-operative force of thirty thousand 
Tartars was ordered to join them, and to aid in 
making the canal. Five thousand Janissaries and 
three thousand pioneers were at the same time 
sent to Azoph to commence and secure the great 
work at its western extremity. But the generals 
of Ivan the Terrible did their duty to their stern 
master ably in this emergency. The Russian gar- 
rison of Astrakhan sallied on its besiegers, and 
repulsed them with considerable loss. And a 
Russian army, fifteen thousand strong, under 
Prince Serebinoff, came suddenly on the workmen 
and Janissaries near Azoph, and put them to head- 
long flight. It was upon this occasion that the 
first trophies won from the Turks came into Rus- 
sian hands. An army of Tartars, which marched 
to succour the Turks, was also entirely defeated by 
Ivan’s forces; and the Ottomans, dispirited by 
their losses and reverses, withdrew altogether from 
the enterprise. Their Tartar allies, who knew that 
the close neighbourhood of the Turks would ensure 
their own entire subjection to the Sultan, eagerly 
promoted the distaste, which the Ottomans had 
acquired for Sokolli’s project, by enlarging on the 
horrors of the climate of Muscovy, and especially 
on the peril, in which the short summer nights of 
those northern regions placed either the soul or the 
body of the true believer. As the Mahometan law 
requires the evening prayer to be said two hours 
after sunset, and the morning prayer to be re- 
peated at the dawn of day, it was necessary that a 
Moslem should, in a night of only three hours 
long (according to the Tartars), either lose his 
natural rest, or violate the commands of his pro- 
phet. The Turks gladly re-embarked, and left the 
unpropitious soil; but a tempest assailed their 
flotilla on its homeward voyage, and only seven 
thousand of their whole force ever returned to 
Constantinople. 

“‘ Russia was yet far too weak to enter on a war 
of retaliation with the Turks. She had subdued 
the Tartar Khanates of Kasan and Astrakhan; but 
their kinsmen of the Crimea were still formidable 
enemies to the Russians, even without Turkish aid, 
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It was only two years after the Ottoman expedi- 
tion to the Don and Volga, that the Khan of the 
Crimea made a victorious inroad into Russia, took 
Moscow by storm, and sacked the city (1571). 
The Czar Ivan had, in 1570, sent an ambassador, 
named Nossolitof, to Constantinople, to complain 
of the Turkish attack on Astrakhan, and to pro- 
pose that there should be peace, friendship, and 
alliance between the two empires. Nossolitof, in 
addressing the Viziers, dwelt much on the tolera- 
tion which his master showed to Mahometans in 
his dominions, as a proof that the Czar was no 
enemy to the faith of Islam. The Russian ambas- 
sador was favourably received at the Sublime 
Porte, and no further hostilities between the Turks 
and Russians took place for nearly a century.” 
There are foot-notes and _ illustrations 
throughout the work, and maps and plans 
which are chiefly taken from the Atlas pre- 
pared by M. Hallert, the French translator 
of Von Hammer. His history does not come 
beyond the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774. The 
first edition of Von Hammer, published at 
Pesth, consists of ten closely printed volumes. 
A translation, with a continuation of equal 
copiousness, says Mr. Creasy, would make up 
at least twenty volumes such as are usually 
printed in this country. An abridged edi- 
tion, prutiing the notes and observations, 
appeared in four volumes. The size of the 
work has hitherto prevented its being trans- 
lated, and it is well that in Professor Creasy’s 
history some of the valuable matter of Von 
Hammer will be presented to English readers. 





The Anvér-i Suhaili; or, the Lights of 
Canopus : being the Persian Version of the 
Fables of Pilpay. Literally translated into 
Prose and Verse, by Edward B. Eastwick, 
F.R.S., Professor of Oriental Languages at 
Haileybury College. Hertford: Stephen 
Austin. 

Or the Anvar-i Suhaili, the Persian version 

of the Indian fables of Pilpay, some portions 

have, at various times, been translated. But 
the work is now for the first time in its com- 
pleteness presented to English readers. It 
was in the reign of Nishirwan, surnamed the 

Just, the Chosroés of western historians, that 

the original work of the Brahman Bidpai, or 

Pilpay, was first translated into the Pahlavi 

dialect, then the language of the Persian 

Court. That work was lost during the Arab 

conquests, but more than one version was 

subsequently made, and the fame of Pilpay’s 
fables continued to spread. At length, about 
the year 1105 of our era, Husain Va’iz under- 
took a new version, which could scarcely be 
ealled a translation, as he added much new 
. matter, illustrating the Indian maxims and 
fables by Persian stories and verses. He 
called his work ‘Anvar-i Suhaili; or, the 

Lights of Canopus,’ in compliment to Abul 

Ghazi, the prince by whom he was patronised, 

one of whose titles was Suhaili, the Persian 

name for the star called by us Canopus. 

Many of Pilpay’s fables are identical with 

those in the‘ Hitopadesha,’ or ‘ Salutary Coun- 

sels’ of Vishnu Sharman, and in another an- 
cient book of the Hindus, the ‘ Pancha-tan- 
tra.’ But Husain Va’iz made free use of the 
materials at his disposal, the Indian fables 
being entirely overlaid with matter adapted 
to the Persian readers for whom it was com- 
piled. Professor Eastwick gives the following 
description of the style of Husain V4’iz:— 
“Those very characteristics of style, which form 
its chiefest beauties in the eye of Persian taste, 
will appear to the European reader as ridiculous 
blemishes. The undeviating equipoise of bi-propo- 





sitional sentences, and oftentimes their length and 
intricacy ; the hyperbole and sameness of metaphor, 
and the rudeness and unskilfulness of the plots of 
some of the stories, cannot but be wearisome and 
repulsive to the better and simpler judgment of 
the West. Kings always sit on thrones stable as 
the firmament, rub the stars with their heads, have 
all other kings to serve them, and are most just, 
wise, valiant, and beneficent. Ministers are inva- 
riably gifted with intellects which adorn the whole 
world, and are so sagacious that they can unravel 
all difficulties with a single thought. Mountains 
constantly race with the sun in height, all gardens 
are the envy of Paradise, and every constellation 
in Heaven is scared away in turn by some furious 
tiger or lion upon earth. These absurdities are so 
prominent that they would probably induce the 
generality of readers to close the book in disgust. 
Those, however, who have patience enough to 
proceed with the perusal will not fail to discover 
many beautiful thoughts, many striking and ori- 
ginal ideas forcibly expressed; and though their 
first beauty cannot but have suffered very consi- 
derably in translation, still enough will remain to 
justify, in some degree, to all candid judges, the 
celebrity of the work.” 

A detailed analysis of the work is then 
given, with notices of the chief contents. The 
whole work consists of an elaborate Preface 
and Introduction, by Husain Va’iz, and of four- 
teen separate books, with a brief conclusion. 
The Preface is a very vague and diffuse com- 
position, which the translator characterizes as— 

“« A turgid specimen of the obscure and repulsive 
preludes with which Persian writers think fit to 
commence their compositions. A few helpless in- 
fantine ideas struggle in the gigantic coils of an 
endless prolixity and verboseness, which it would 
require a Hercules to disentangle. Nevertheless, 
this Preface may be read by those who wish for a 
model of such compositions in Persian. The ar- 
rangement is the same in all. There is, first, an 
address to the One God; secondly, a lengthy 
eulogy of his Prophet, Muhammad; thirdly, a 
panegyric on the High Personage to whom the 
work is dedicated, with a meagre explanation of 
the reasons which induced the author to commence 
his undertaking. The whole is thickly larded with 
quotations from the Kur’dn, and with difficult and 
unusual words ; so that it would really seem as if 
a preface were intended, like a thorny hedge, to 
repel all intruders, and to preserve the fruit within 
from the prying eyes of readers. 

**Tn the Introduction, Husain Vi’iz is at once 
simpler and more agreeable. The description of 
the Bees and their habits is prettily given. The 
story of the Pigeon, who left his quiet home to 
travel; and of the old woman’s Cat, who was dis- 
contented with his meagre fare and safe seclusion, 
are among the happiest in the whole work.” 


In the analysis of the fourteen books Pro- 
fessor Eastwick points out how far the matter 
is original, and how far derived from Bidpai, 
or from other Sanskrit sources. After giving 
this examination in detail, the author re- 
marks :— 


“It will be seen, from the comparison which 
has been made, that the first Seven books, forming 
rather more than two-thirds of the whole work, 
have been in a greater or less degree borrowed 
from the Sanskrit, and chiefly from the ‘Pancha- 
tantra.’ It is also from the ‘ Pancha-tantra’ that 
translations have been made into most of the ver- 
nacular dialects of India, such as Gujardth{, Mard- 
thi, Braj-Bhdshé, Bengdli, &c. It may be here 
remarked that the ‘ Pancha-tantra’ has been gene- 
rally supposed to be of an age anterior to the ‘ Hi- 
topadesha.’ _ Of course the question does not admit 
of proof; but on perusing the former book imme- 
diately after the latter, it would seem that the 
‘ Hitopadesha’ is the older of the two, as well from 
the style as from the greater amplification of the 
subjects in the ‘ Pancha-tantra,’ Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, it is quite clear that the larger 


| portion of the ‘Anvér-i Suhail{’ has been borrowed 
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from one or other of these Sanskrit works, and it 
is unnecessary to proceed to isolated expressions or 
general reasons for establishing the identity. At 
the same time it must be acknowledged that man 
of the stories which are of purely Persian origin 
though somewhat different in character, are in no 
degree inferior to those taken from the Sanskrit, 
Thus the story of ‘ the Gardener and the Nightin- 
gale,’ the Nineteenth of the First book; that of 
‘the Painter and his Mistress,’ the Seventh of the 
Second book ; of ‘the Thief and the Monkey,’ the 
Second of the Fifth book ; of ‘the Farmer's Wife,’ 
the Second of the Seventh book; and of ‘the 
Farmer and the Purse of Gold,’ in the Fourteenth 
book, are equal to any of the stories in the ‘ Hito- 
padesha’ or ‘ Pancha-tantra.’ ” 

Most of the fables are too long for quota. 
tion. The following we quote not as one of 
the best, but as one of the shortest. It is the 
fable of the Raven and the Serpent; or, Ar. 
tifice better than Force :— 


‘*A Raven had taken up its abode on the side 
of a mountain, and had made its nest in the fissure 
of a rock, and in the vicinity of it was the hole of 
a Snake, the water of whose mouth was deadly 
poison and the locality of death, and the venom of 
the roots of whose teeth was destructive to the 
constitution of existence and life. Whenever the 

Raven had young, the Serpent devoured them, and 
consumed the liver of the Raven with the brand of 
the loss of her offspring. When the cruelty of the 
Serpent had passed all bounds, the Raven, reduced 
to despair, made complaint of her plight to a 
jackal who was her friend, and said, ‘1 am think- 
ing how I can deliver myself from the calamity of 
this Snake and the atiliction of this life-pursuing 
tyrant.’ The jackal asked, ‘ What steps wilt thou 
take in this emergency? and by what artifice wilt 
thou get rid of his annoyance?’ The Raven said, 
‘T intend, when the Snake is asleep, to peck out 
with my blood-drinking beak the eyes with which 
he surveys the world, that he may not be again 
able to attack those that are the lustre of my eyes; 
and that my offspring, the light of my vision, may 
remain secure from the wickedness of that malignant 
one.’ The jackal said, ‘This plan swerves from 
the right course, for wise men ought to attack 
their enemy in such a manner that there may be 
no peril of losing their life by it. Take care that 
thou abandonest this thought, that thou mayest 
not destroy thyself like the Heron who exerted 
himself for the destruction of the Crab, and gave 
his own dear life to the winds.’ The Raven asked, 
‘How was that ?’” 


The jackal then relates the story of the 
Heron and the Crab, the fables throughout 
the book being thus interwoven with one 
another, and, after showing, from the fate of 
the heron, that “they who contrive mischief 
to others often bring themselves into peril, 
the jackal gives the following advice to the 
raven, as to how to deal with the serpent :— 

“The jackal said, ‘The advisable course is this, 
that thou shouldest soar aloft in air and cast thine 
eyes on the terraces of the houses and plains, and 
wherever thou beholdest an ornament which it is 
possible to carry, there stoop and snatch it up, and 
fly through the air in such a way as to be visible to 
men’s eyes, and there is no doubt that some per 
sons will follow thee to recover the ornament. 
When thou drawest near to the Serpent cast the 
ornament upon it, so that when the eyes of those 
men light upon him they may release him from the 
bonds of life, and then recover the ornament. And 
thy heart will be freed from care without any exe 
tions on thy own part.’ The Raven, in accordance 
with the suggestion of the jackal, turned towards 
an inhabited place. Presently it saw a woman 
who had put down an ornament on the corner of & 
terrace, and was herself occupied with her ablutions. 
The Raven carried off the ornament, and in the 
same manner as the jackal had said, threw it o 
the Serpent. The men who had come in pursuit 


of the Raven forthwith crushed the Serpent's i 
and the Raven was set free [from its foe}. 
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Most of the fables are densely strewn with 
poetical quotations, and metrical proverbs and 
savings, as in the story of the Ringdoves, or 
the Advantage of the United Action of Friends. 
Without giving more than a fragment of a 
story, the poetical quotations on friendship 
appear in the following extract, in which also 
are displayed some of the religious and moral 
lessons inculeated in the work :— 

‘“‘Zirak (a mouse) replied, ‘O Ring-dove! be of 
good cheer, for every garment that the habit- 
maker of the Divine Will prepares for the person 
of any individual attendant of the court of God’s 
worship, whether its collar be adorned with the 
button of wealth, or its skirt worked with the 
border of distress, is indubitably a pure favour and 
absolute beneficence. And the climax of this 
bounty is that the creature remains ignorant of its 
nature, nor sees the recondite mercy involved in it, 
and with reference to this they have said, 


COUPLET. 
Lees, or pure, to thee ’tis nothing, thou hast drunk the 
beverage up, 
All the Filler gives is kindness, with whate’er He fill the 
cup. 
And if thou dost well consider it, what has befallen 
thee was for thy good; and the wise have said, 
‘The pure honey is not found without the cruel 
sting, nor does the rose of joy grow up without 
the thorn of trouble.’ 
HEMISTICH. 
Full many a wish in disappointment lies. 
And when Zirak had finished this discourse and 
began to busy himself in severing the meshes which 
confined Ring-dove, the latter exclaimed, ‘Kind 
friend! first undo the fetters of my companions, 
and after thou hast satisfied thyself of their release, 
come to me.’ The Mouse, paying no attention to 
these words, went on with his work. Ring-dove 
said again, and with greater emphasis, ‘O Zirak ! 
if thou desirest to please me and act true to thy 
obligations as a friend, it is requisite for thee first 
to release my friends, and by this favour thou wilt 
place the chain of obligation on my neck.’ The 
Mouse answered, ‘Thou hast reiterated this remark, 
and hast laid excessive stress upon it. But carest 
thou not for thine own iife? and dost thou not 
admit the duty of self-preservation, or neglectest 
thou the maxim, ‘Begin with thine own self’ ?’ 
Ring-dove replied, ‘Thou shouldest not reproach 
me, for they have written out for my name the 
diploma of the chieftainship of these pigeons, and 
Thave made myself responsible for superintending 
their affairs. Inasmuch as they are my subjects, 
they have just claims upon me, and I too have 
claims upon them, because I am their prince, and 
now that they have faithfully discharged their duty 
to me, and that by their aid and assistance I have 
escaped from the hands of the fowler, I too ought 
to acquit myself of the duties which belong to me, 
and perform the functions of a leader: and every 
ing who seeks his own ease, and leaves his people 
entangled in the bonds of trouble, it wil! not be 
long before the draught of his happiness is disco- 
loured, and the eye of his fortune darkened. 
COUPLET. 
In thy dominions will be rest for none, 
If thou shouldst seck for thine own ease alone.’ 

“The Mouse answered, ‘The king is to his 
people what life is to the frame, or the heart to the 
body; wherefore, the first thing will be to take 
care of his condition, since, if the heart is whole, 
there cannot result so much detriment from the ill- 
state of the members, but if—which God forbid !— 
the heart be injured, the safety of the limbs is of 
no use whatever. 

COUPLET. 
What harm though servants be diminishéd, 
Ifa hair fall not from the monarch’s head. 

“Ring-dove rejoined, ‘I fear lest, if thou shouldst 
begin to remove my bonds, thou mightest become 
Weary, and some of my companions might be left 
Imprisoned ; while, as long as I am bound, though 
thou be utterly tired, thou wilt not forsake me, 
hor will thy feelings suffer thee to neglect to set 
me free, and, moreover, we have been partners in 





calamity, and honour demands that our release 
and freedom too should be simultaneous. 


VERSE. 
Dost boast of friends? then boast his friendship, who 
Acts like a friend in joy and sorrow too, 
They who in joy alone their friendship show, 
Speak not of them, they but augment thy woe.’ 


“‘The Mouse answered, ‘This is the custom of 
the magnanimous and the fundamental principle 
of the generous ; and by this laudable disposition 
and amiable temperament, the confidence of people 
in thy friendship becomes more unclouded, aud the 
reliance of thy subjects on thy beneficence and 
high-mindedness is increased. 

COUPLET. 
Thy hopes of friendship on the man devolve, 
Who can things adverse and entangled solve.’ 

“Then Zirak, with the utmost energy and in- 
effable zeal, severed the meshes of Ring-dove’s 
companions, and, last of all, released the neck of 
Ring-dove himself from the chain of calamity. 
The pigeons bade him farewell, and, safe and 
secure, returned to their own nests, and the Mouse 
retreated into his hole. When the Crow beheld 
the Mouse’s assistance, and how he undid the 
meshes, he longed to secure his friendship and 
alliance, and viewing his fidelity and fraternity as 
a rare blessing, said to himself, ‘I can never be 
secure from the adventure which befel the pigeons, 
and, consequently, I can never be indifferent to 
the friendship of such a person as this, who renders 
help in adverity. 

VERSE, 
Of mere companions both the east and west 
Are full; but those one really wants, are few. 
Many hang round thee from self-interest, 
To those who help, the name of ‘friend’ is due,’ ” 

Some of the scattered flowers of Persian 
poetry we give, as translated by the au- 
thor :— 

BOASTING. 
“Boasts will not pillow thee where great men sit. 
Wouldst thou have greatness, greatly strive for it. 
THE GREED OF GAIN. 
“Tis greed that doth enmesh all living: greed 
That makes us follow most unrighteous gain; 
Greed robs all creatures of the rest they need, 
And steeps their beings in perpetual pain, 
FIRMNESS, 
“ Strive to be resolute; half measures shun; 
For from weak doubts a hundred dangers rise, 
A firm mind mirrors clear what’s to be done, 
But troubled waters cheat the gazer’s eyes. 
PROMISE BREAKING. 
Man’s promise is the root, himself the tree, 
The root with carefulness must cherished be, 
A broken promise is a rotten root, 
Struck from the list of gracious trees its shoot. 
Unfaithful dealing is an idiot’s act, 
The pious keep their oaths and guard their pact, 
PRIZE WHAT THOU HAST WON, 
© Prize high a wished-for object. when ’tis won; 
Nor let it slip, less thou shouldst feel regret. 
Full many a spendthrift, when his gold is done, 
Must under want’s stern trial, cashless, fret, 
For by-gone treasures back shall ne’er return, 
Though clothes be rent and heart with anguish burn, 
PRAYER, 

“The man whose heart is moderate and pure, 

His prayer will reach the All-Glorious One, be sure, 

Rapt from himself, the prayer is not his own: 

The prayer he utters is from God alone: 

Vain is the creature, but the prayer is true; 

Divine the prayer, and the acceptance too, 
PATIENCE AND HASTE. 

“Hurry and rashness from the devil spring, 

But patience, meekness, are from Heaven’s King, 
See from God’s hand creation slow arise, 
And six days’ labour claimed by earth and skies, 
Else with two letters He possessed the might, 
Sudden to make new worlds upstart to light. 
Lo! in this course instruction to us sent ! 
‘Use patience, for with it success is blent.’ 
A GOOD WIFE. 
A modest, chaste, and an obedient wife, 
Lifts her poor husband to a knightly throne: 
What though the livelong day with toils be rife, 
The solace of his cares at night’s his own, 
If she be modest and her words be kind, 
Mark not her beauty, or her want of grace; 
The fairest woman, if deformed in mind, 
Will in thy heart’s affections find no place: 
Dazzling as Eden’s beauties to the eye, 
In outward form; foul is her face within. 
Better in dungeon, bound with chains, to lie, 
Than mark at home a wife of frowning mien. 
Better bare feet than pinching shoes. The woes 
Of travel are less hard than broils at home. 
Contentment’s door upon that mansion close, 
Whence wrangling women’s high-pitched voices come, 








DANGERS OF THE WORLD. 
“The world’s not worth the raising one emotion 
Of sorrow in asingle heart. Beware 
Ill acts! which wise men shun with care, 
The world is like a deep and troubled ocean, 
Peopled with monsters ravening for their prey, 
Who keep the shore, the wise, the blest are they. 
THE DIVINE RULER. ~ 
“O object of the musings of the wise ! 
Desire of the hearts ofall in prayerful posture bowing! 
The slave’s, the monarch’s, destinies 
Are willed by Thee. Fortune’s gifts ar enought save 
thy endowing ; 
Unless ‘Thy wisdom and Thy guidance lead, 
Who can this road by reason’s light proceed?” 
After these specimens we need not say that 
the reader who has patience to search amidst 
the voluminous pages of Husain Va’iz will 
find instruction and entertainment. Let the 
testimony of Sir William: Jones suffice, as a 
commendation of the work for general pe- 
rusal. In the preface to his ‘ Persian Gram- 
mar’ he says, ‘ The fables of Vishnu Sharman, 
whom we ridiculously call Pilpay, are the 
most beautiful, if not the most ancient, apo- 
logues in the world ;’ and elsewhere he says 
of the ‘ Anvar-i Suhaili,’ “The most excellent 
book in the language is, in my opinion, the 
collection oftales and fables called ‘ Anvar-iSu- 
haili,’ by Husain Vi’iz, surnamed Kashifi, who 
tookthe celebrated work of Bidpai or Pilpay for 
his text, and hascomprisedall the wisdom of the 
Eastern nations in fourteen beautiful chapters.” 
Of previous English versions of particular 
parts of the work, and of the different transla- 
tions in foreign languages, an account is given, 
by Professor Eastwick, in his Preface, chiefly 
taken from the Baron de Sacy’s ‘ Mémoire 
Historique,’ prefixed to his edition of ‘ Kalita 
et Dimna.’ In the present translation, while 
the spirit of the original is sufficiently retained 
for the gratification of the general reader, its 
literality renders it most useful for the stu- 
dent. Candidates for interpreterships in In- 
dia are required to read the ‘ Anvar-i Suhaili,’ 
after the Galistan of Saadi. With the aid of 
this literal version the student may make pro- 
gress in Persian, which it would be difficult 
otherwise to accomplish without a good master 
or a moonshee, an advantage not always 
to be had even in India. For learning the 
language the book is admirably adapted, from 
the perpetual variety of style, both in formal 
narrative and familiar dialogue. Great learn- 
ing and ingenuity are displayed by Professor 
Eastwick in rendering the work into English, 
notwithstanding the occasional difficulty of 
finding words and phrases to express ideas 
and allusions wholly Oriental. The labour 
bestowed on the poetical quotations, amount- 
ing to between five and six thousand verses, 
also deserves high commendation. In this 
matter the additional toil involved, in finding 
metre and rhyme, might have been spared, 
but, since the author has taken that trouble, 
let the reader be grateful. The style in 
which the work is published is most credit- 
able to Mr. Austin, the director of the press 
at Hertford. The volume altogether 1s an 
important contribution to Oriental literature. 
Tt has been lately announced that the East 
India College, at Heyleybury, is to be sup- 
ressed. How far financial considerations 
ose been taken into account by the Court of 
Directors, or whether they have considered 
only the benefit of the public service, we are 
not aware. One incidental advantage of a re- 
moval of the College to Oxford, which is pro- 
posed, will be that the learved men connected 
with the College will have greater facilities 
for studying and consulting the rich stores of 
Oriental literature in the libraries of the Uni- 
versity. 
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Travel Thoughts and Travel Fancies. By Henry 
Strickland. John W. Parker and Son. 

Mr. Srrickianp's book consists of extracts from 
familiar despatches to friends at home during an 
ordinary continental tour. In description or nar- 
rative there is nothing new, but the off-hand style, 
and occasional reflections and observations such as 
those which we subjoin, give some character to the 
volume, and render it readable, in spite of the trite- 
ness of the subject, and the nonsense of the bulk 
of the author’s thoughts and fancies :— 

“« Wednesday, June 2.—Returned to Brussels. 
Name, Strickland, puzzles passport officials—fact 
is, it is a thorough Teutonic, angular, rough, sharp- 
cornered word full of difficulty, but which a Teuton 
has energy to tackle—not so a Celt. So what does 
he do, when he encounters such a word? Why he 
rounds off the corners, shaves off the knobs, smooths 
all unevennesses, and then—and not till then—ven- 
tures to put it in his mouth. Crossing boundary 
between France and Belgium, a besworded, bebut- 
toned, bebelted official takes all passports, and in 
half-an-hour returns them by calling names over. 
Waited some time, at last heard, ‘Monsieur Steekd’ 
—well done! thou unshaved Gaul—better pro- 
nounced than usual—‘ Voici, c’est & moi,’ I said— 
and mine it was sure enough. Joral.—Dropping 
the consonants in a language signifies want of 
energy, and imbecility in the national character.” 
Wordsworth being quoted, the author prefixes the 
epithet ‘ prosy,’ and justifies the irreverence thus: 
‘* The reason I call Wordsworth prosy is this—he 
is prosy. And the reason he is prosy is this—he 
is not human enough. If I were a tree, I should 
‘ove Wordsworth; 1f I were a mountain, I should 
adore him; if I were a daisy or a buttercup, I 
should worship him; but as [ama man, I want 
to read (if I read at all) about men, and what they 
do, and say, and think, and feel—so I'll read 
Shakespeare, please, if I read anything.” 

Manual of Civil Law, for the Use of Schools. 
Consisting of an Epitome in English of the Insti- 
tutes of Justinian. By E. R. Humphreys, 
LL.D., Head-Master of Cheltenham Grammar 
School. Longman and Co, 

Dr. Humpnreys has prepared this manual chiefly 

for the use of candidates for the civil service, but it 

contains information for all who aspire to a liberal 
education. As a general knowledge of church his- 
tory, or of medicine, and other departments, is not 
unsuitable to others besides professional students, 
so a knowledge of the principles of law ought to be 
possessed by every well-educated man. We allow 
the compiler of this manual to state, in his own 
words, the objects and advantages of the studies to 
which it forms a concise andclearsummary. ‘‘The 

Civil Law is the foundation of the jurisprudence of 

all modern European nations; it constitutes, to- 

gether with the old feudal law, the basis of the 

Common Law of England: of the law of Scotland 

it forms a still larger ingredient; and of the prac- 

tice of our Courts of Chancery, which adjudicate 
questions of a nature that could not have arisen 
under the feudal law, it may be regarded princi- 
pally, if not exclusively, as the foundation and pre- 
cedent. It is also a monument of the wisdom and 
justice of the most powerful nation of antiquity, 
neither less worthy of attention, nor less pervading 
in its influences, than the reliques of their fine 
arts; and it is of peculiar importance to the clas- 
sical scholar, as being necessary to illustrate the 
meaning of many passages, more particularly in the 
Latin authors, where the allusions to legal questions 
and usages, and the instances of legal phraseology 
are far more numerous than may be generally sup- 
posed by students unacquainted with the Roman 
laws. * * * It must appear to us an addi- 
tional inducement to this study that even some 
passages of Scripture, in the writings of St. Paul 
especially, admit of satisfactory illustration from 
the same source. Ifthe knowledge cf this subject 
be so useful and interesting to the general scholar, 
it must be a still more important and valuable 
acquisition to all who intend to prepare themselves 
or the legal profession; because the Roman law, 














even though its provisions and enactments may not 
have the direct ‘force of law’ in our courts, con- 
tains what may be regarded as the history and anti- 
quities of the science.” Questions at the close of 
each chapter, and a copious glossary of Latin 
phrases employed in the technical nomenclature 
of the Civil Law, add to the usefulness of the 
volume. 


Political Sketches. Twelve Chapters on the Struggles 
of the Age. By Carl Retslag, Ph.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Rostock. 
Theobald. 

In the present unsettled state of political affairs, 
those who desire to know the real condition of the 
continental nations, and especially of Germany, 
will find valuable information in these lectures of 
Professor Retslag. Although we may not assent 
to all the arguments, nor agree with the political 
principles of the author, we have confidence in the 
fidelity of his statements and the sincerity of his 
opinions. The remarks on the best means of 
opposing the aggressive policy of Russia will be 
read with interest at this time. On many subjects 
of continental politics much historical knowledge 
and sound philosophy are brought to bear. The 
literary composition of the book is very creditable 
to a foreigner whose acquaintance with our lan- 
guage only dates from April, 1852, when political 
events drove him to our shores. 


The British Almanac of the Society for the Diffusion 

of Useful Knowledge, for 1855, Knight and Co. 
Tue ‘British Almanac,’ with its useful ‘Com- 
panion,’ or year-book of general information, sus- 
tains its superiority over all compilations of the 
class. While the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge has been superseded in its 
general literary labours by the enterprise, both 
public and private, which it chiefly called into play, 
we are annually reminded of its corporate existence 
by the appearance of the Almanac, which has 
reached its twenty-eighth year. The ‘Companion 
to the Almanac for 1855,’ contains papers on 
chemistry, geography, and various branches of 
science; with abundant statistical information on 
population, property, trade, and an abstract of the 
American census of 1850; abstracts of the legisla- 
tion and public events of the session 1853-54; and 
miscellaneous notices, historical, biographical, and 
necrological. The volume concludes with a sum- 
mary of the chief events of the war down to the 
date of publication. 


A Third Gallery of Portraits. By George Gil- 


fillan. Edinburgh: Hogg. London: Groom- 
bridge. 


OF all writers of the present day Mr. Gilfillan is 
the most uncertain and irregular. Sometimes he 
delights the reader by his fervid eloquence and 
shrewd remarks, but just as often he revolts both 
judgment and taste by his eccentricity and folly. 
Knowing Mr. Gilfillan well as an author, we re- 
spect his genius, and make allowance for his eccen- 
tricities, but what is a stranger to think of a man 
who in the volume before us says of the speeches 
of Demosthenes that ‘‘they are morsels as dry 
and sapless as any we ever tried to swallow,” 
that “they have a good deal of pithy statement, 
and some striking questions and apostrophies, but 
they have no imagery, no depth of thought, no 
grasp, no grandeur, no genius!” For one who 
speaks with so much authority on literary subjects 
it is a strange admission to make that he had only 
last year met for the first time with Addison’s 
‘Freeholder,’ and “ assuring his readers that some 
of the most delectable tid-bits of Addison are 
therein contained.” Mr. Gilfillan’s reading must 
have been ill directed, when he only now first 
hears of the Tory Foxhunter, one’ of the classic 
portraits in English literature. However, in spite 
of many things to cause surprise or to give offence, 
the reader of this volume will find much interesting 
and instructive matter, and he will enjoy the ener- 
getic and independent style of the author’s thoughts 
and language. Among the illustrious portraits in the 
Gallery are Mirabeau, Robespierre, Danton, Murat, 
Vergniaud, Napoleon, under the head of French 
Revolutionists; Edward Irving, Robert Hall, 


Isaac Taylor, Chalmers, of sacred writers ; Hazlitt, 

Hallam, Jeffrey, Coleridge, Thackeray, Macaulay 

of modern critics ; and among many miscellaneous 

names we may mention Carlyle, Emerson, Disraeli 

Wilson, Bulwer, and Gilfillan’s greatest of all idols, 

Sdmund Burke. Most, if not all, of the sketches 

have already appeared in periodical literature, Ag 

now collected they form a volume of most interest. 
ing reading. 

The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart. Edited 
by Sir William Hamilton, ;Bart. Vol. IV. Con- 
stable and Co. 

THIS volume of Sir William Hamilton’s edition of 

Dugald Stewart’s works contains the Second Part 

of the ‘Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 

Mind,’ which had before only appeared in the large 

quartoform. It was published in 1826, atthe long 

interval of thirty-four years after the first part of the 
work had appeared. Volume fifth of this edition 
will contain the ‘ Philosophical Essays,’ and the 
sixth and seventh volumes the ‘ Inquiries into the 

Active and Moral Powers of Man.’ As the work 

proceeds, we are more and more pleased with the 

judicious way in which the work is edited by Sir 

William Hamilton, whose notes are few but ac- 

ceptable. In all that relates to the external ap- 

pearance of this edition, the publishers are doing 
ample justice to a work which will be a standard 
addition to our philosophical literature. 


A Treatise on Greek Tragic Metres, with the Chorie 
Parts of Sophocles metrically arranged. By the 
Rev. W. Linwood, M.A. Longman and Co, 

WE hardly agree with the learned author of this 
volume when he says that the subject of Greek 
metres is unduly neglected in: classical education. 
The subject obtains in our public schools and in 
the university studies quite as much attention as 
it deserves, either as an aid to mental discipline, or 
as a branch of classical knowledge. But weadmire 
the author's enthusiasm in his subject, and it is 
well for the few who desire thoroughly to under- 
stand and enjoy the grand compositions of the Greek 
tragic poets, that an intelligent and ingenious ex- 
positor of ancient metrical art has prepared this 
volume. The work displays accurate knowledge 
of the tragic writers, and affords full information 
as to the metre of this poem, and especially the 
form and structure of the choruses. 





SUMMARY. 
First Steps in Economie Botany, for the use of 
Students, being an Abridgment of Popular Eco- 
nomic Botany, by Thomas Croxtou Archer (Reeve). 
Mr. Archer's larger work has been approved by 
the heads of the Department of Science and Art, 
and at their suggestion this abridgment has been 
undertaken with a view of making the subject 
available, in the cheap form of a school-book, to 
pupils of all classes. The work gives useful infor- 
mation as to the origin and nature of all the chief 
vegetable materials which form the objects of com- 
mercial enterprise and manufacturing industry. | 
In Chapman’s Quarterly Series of Theological 
Books appears A Sketch of the Rise and Progress 
of Christianity, by Robert William Mackay, M.A., 
author of ‘The progress of Intellect, as exemplified 
in the Religious Development of the Greeks and 
Hebrews’ (John Chapman). The book contains 
many truthful historical statements ; but the spint 
of the writer can only awaken pity when he 
describes the Christianity of the present day as4 
“‘drivelling, feeble, desultory thing; a distor 
burlesque of the original, exhibiting itself chiefly 
in Sabbatarian absurdities and a crazy infatuation 
about the prophesies.” However far the Christian 
Church may be from the divine ideal of the New 
Testament, it is to the living spirit of Christianity 
that we owe the wonderful works of charity and 
philanthropy, as well as the diffusion of education, 
and all that marks the superiority of the present 
over former periods of our country’s history. 
treatise on The Concessions of St. Paul, and the 
Claims of the Truth, translated from the French of 
Count Agénor de Gasparin (Constable and Co.), 8 





a worthy companion volume to the author's forme 
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work on ‘The Schools of Doubt, and the Schools 
of Faith.’ 

Part Second of Scripture History, for the use of 
young persons, by Catherine Irene Finch (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.), comprises the period from 
the building of Solomon’s Temple to the end of the 
Old Testament. The book is chiefly compiled from 
the sacred records themselves; but the writer has 
collected with diligence, and selected with judg- 
ment, much miscellaneous matter from the works 
of Lowth, Gray, Prideaux, Jabn, and Kitto, in 
illustration of the writings of the Old Testament, 
and of the history and customs of the Jewish 
nation. 

The all-absorbing topic of the siege of Sebastopol 
has suggested the publication of a narrative of 
Remarkable Sieges, from that of Constantinople in 
1453, by Henry Ottley (H. Ingram and Co.). 
Among the famous sieges here described are those 
of Rhodes, Vienna, Antwerp, Lille, G:braltar, and 
St. Sebastian. The narratives originally appeared 
in the ‘Illustrated London News.’ 

Under the form of an attractive story, The 
Castle-Builders ; or, The Deferred Confirmation, 
by the author of the ‘Heir of Redcliffe,’ (J. and C. 
Mozley), various truths of morality and religion 
are conveyed. Although there is little objection- 
able in the doctrinal part of the book, yet the ten- 
dency of a tale expressly on the subject of con- 
firmation may he to induce young people to think 
more of the outward rites and events of the Chris- 
tian church than of the inward growth and de- 
velopment of the Christian life. But perhaps our 
remark applies less to such a book as this than to 
the general way in which preparation is made for 
the rite of confirmation, and the light in which the 
ordinance itself is viewed. So far as the outward 
body of religion is concerned, the writer of this tale 
earnestly warns young girls against ‘‘the foolish, 
undesirable ways of other people of their own age,” 
including dancing, and teaches them that grace is 
certainly communicated in baptism and confirma- 
tion. 

Of the Battle of the Alina, a metrical narrative is 
published by an officer (Hatchard), in which the 
leading incidents of the day are described. The 
chief merit of the book consists in the notes, con- 
taining selections from despatches and other 
printed accounts of the battle, a list of the killed 
and wounded, and biographical notices of the most 
distinguished officers in command. The same 
theme has been taken up by the author of a col- 
lection of poems, entitled Epullia, by the author of 
‘Melanter,’ who also sings a lay of the Fleet in 
the Black Sea (Hope and Co.) Poetical Romances 
and Ballads, by Robert Villiers Sankey, Esq. 
(Hope and Co.), have as much poetical merit as 
could be expected in a youthful writer, who pub- 
lished his verses “at the earnest solicitation of 
friends.” Poems, by William Stephen Sandes 
(Longman and Co.), are to be commended more for 
their sensible and moral tone than for their poetical 
spirit. 

In Murray’s Railway Reading, a new edition, 
the twenty-fourth, appears of The Rejected Ad- 
dresses, by James Smith and Horace Smith. The 
copywright of this popular work, ‘‘one of the 
luckiest hits in literature,” having recently ex- 
pired, and more than one announcement of reprint- 
ing having been made, the publisher has wisely 
brought out this edition in a form and at a price 
which will exclude any successful rivalry. It con- 
tains the authors’ latest corrections, notes, and 
illustrations, with extracts from reviews and 
notices of the work, and the prefaces and adver- 
tisements to former editions. In the same series 
of Railway Reading (Murray), a fourth edition is 
published of Notes from Life, by Henry Taylor, 
author of ‘Philip Von Artevelde.’ 

; A series of papers is reprinted from ‘The Bri- 
tish Controversialist,’ The Elements of Rhetoric, a 
manual of the laws of taste, including the theory 
and practice of composition, by Samuel Neil 
(Walton and Maberly). Tt is a companion volume 
to ‘An Elementary ‘Treatise on Logic,’ both of 
the manuals containing much useful and instruc- 
tive matter in a form well adapted for popular 
study, 


The recently published volume, the sixth, of the 
Histoire de la Revolution francaise, by M. Louis 
Blane (Langlois et Leclercq, Paris), embraces the 
period when Robespierre was in the zenith of his 
power, after the overthrow of the Girondins. The 
reported speeches in the National Assemby, and 
other documents quoted by M. Louis Blanc, fur- 
nish instructive commentaries on the history of 
that time. His strictures on Michelet and other 
historians of the revolution are in many points 
just, and his account of the commencement of the 
war with England throws light on questions 
which have been lately discussed in various works 
in England. 

Reprinted from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ is the 
story of The Quiet Heart, a tale of Scottish life, by 
the author of ‘Katie Stewart’ (Blackwood and 
Sons). 

A Lecture on the Relative Importance of Sub- 
jects taught in Elementary Schools, by Joshua Fitch, 
Vice-Principal of the Normal College, Borough- 
road (Partridge and Oakey), contains hints and 
suggestions worthy of the attention of teachers and 
of all who are interested in the training of the 
young. 

In a letter on Calvin and Channing, addressed 
to the subscribers of the ‘ Encyclopedia Brittanica,’ 
by John Gordon (Whitfield), objections are made 
to some of the statements and opinions presented 
in the articles under those heads in the new edition 
of that work. Mr. Gordon’s religious views differ 
from those of the writer of the articles, and he 
maintains that the Encyclopeedia in its theological 
department is employed for Sectarian objects. 

Under the title of Logic for the Young, twenty- 
five lessons on the art of reasoning are selected from 
the logic of Dr. Isaac Watts, by the author of 
‘Logic for the Million,’ (Longman and Co.) Dr. 
Watts’s book has long been a standard and favourite 
treatise, and this abridgement will be found useful 
as 2, manual of instruction for the young in the tech- 
nical part of ‘the art of reasoning.’ 

Chaucer's poem, The [lower and the Leaf, is 
translated into English by the Chevalier de Chatelain 
(Jeffs), who is one of the most skilful and volumi- 
nous writers in the department of translation in 
our time. He has introduced to his countrymen 
many choice works of English poets, and some of 
them ina style which will bring no discredit to the 
originals, In the case of Chaucer, the matter is 
given, but the manner is not imitable in a modern 
version in a foreign language. 

A new edition, the third, is published of a Nar- 
rative of the Life and Travels of Serjeant Butler 
written by himself (Johnstone and Hunter), con- 
taining a record of the services of an old soldier 
chiefly in the East, and his experience of life, written 
in a simple and pious strain, calculated at once to 
be useful and entertaining to youthful readers. The 
book was first published thirty years ago, but the 
worthy writer is still alive, and acts as Superintend- 
ing Serjeant of Pensioners in one of the lowland 
districts in Scotland. 

In the seventh volume of the cheap edition of 
Lord Mahon’s J/istory of England (Murray), the 
author has revised the text, and availed himself of 
the most recent works that throw light on the nar- 
rative. Some additional facts and _ illustrations 
have been supplied by Lord John Russell’s 
‘Memorials of Fox,’ ‘a publication,” says Lord 
Mahon, “ of essential value to history.” 

Under the title of the Anti-Sabbatarian Defence- 
less (Robertson, Glasgow; Nisbet and Co., Lon- 
don), by the Rev. J. G. Stewart, objections to the 
strict system of keeping the day are examined, and 
the author’s views of the subject fully stated. 

A pleasantly told tale, by Leitch Ritchie, Weary- 
foot Common (Bogue), presents many striking 
sketches of life and character, The book has six 
illustrations. 

Selected from the writings of Archbishop Whately 
are Detached Thoughts and Apophthegms ( Dlackader 
and Co.), chiefly on the ‘love of truth in religious 
inquiry.’ Archbishop Whately’s ‘Thoughts’ are 
also given on a variety of subjects, under the 
heads of ‘The Moral Faculty,’ ‘Faith and Spiritual 
Guidance,’ ‘The Appeal of Christian Truth to the 








Affections.’ The compilation is made with the 
permission, but not under the superintendence of 
the author of the works from which the extracts are 
taken. 

A translation into German verse, of Ten Scottish 
Songs, and other pieces, is made by W. B. Mac- 
donald (Lizars, Edinburgh; Highley, London), 
The metres of the original are as far as possible 
imitated, as well as the words literally translated. 

A review of the past history of the Jewish nation, 
and speculations as to their probable destiny, are 
contained in a little treatise, srael in the World ; 
or, the Mission of the Hebrews to the great Mili- 
tary Monarchies, by the Rev. William Henry 
Johnstone, M.A., Chaplain of Addistoun (J. F, 
Shaw). The book contains an interesting histo- 
rical summary; and the author in describing the 
existing state of the Jewish people anticipates their 
playing an important part in the future drama of 
the world, when restored to their own land. 

An essay on English Education, by Angus 
Macpherson (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London ; 
Robertson, Glasgow), contains remarks deserving 
the attention of parents and teachers. 

Tn the Trapper’s Bride, the White Stone Canal, 
and other Tales, by Percy B. St. John (Ward and 
Lock), now published in a cheap form, the reader 
will find many legends of Indian life embodied in 
tales written by one who entered thoroughly into 
the spirit of the scenes among which he wandered 
and mused. By the same publishers (Ward and 
Lock) is printed Sharp Lye; or, the Scout's 
Revenge, by James Weir, a tale of the early days 
of American Independence; and Students Abroad, 
their romance and real life, by Richard Kimball. 

Reprinted from the ‘Church of England Maga- 
zine,’ where they appeared in a consecutive form 
through the ecclesiastical year, are Hymns for the 
Sundays and Holidays in the Year, by Joseph Fearn 
(Joseph Hughes). The candid confession of the 
author that he has striven, not so much to create a 
poetic effect as to promote spiritual edification, 
renders critical remarks needless. Baptismal 
Regeneration Refuted, by Joseph Dumbull, 
Ph.D. (Nisbett and Co.) Many sermons are 
published in connexion with the Patriotic 
Fund, among which we may specify one by the 
Rev. Dr. Candlish, Security in the Midst of 
Danger, a discourse on the ninety-first Psalm, 
delivered on the occasion of the ordination of the 
Rev. R. B. Watson, as a chaplain to the forces in 
the East (Johnstone and Hunter). The Widow and 
the Fatherless, an appeal on behalf of the Patriotic 
Fund, by the Rev. W. Clugston, M.A., Forfar 
(Johnstone and Hunter). Suspense, a sermon 
preached at St. Mary’s, Hornsey, by Rev. Richard 
Harvey, M.A., Chaplain to the Queen (Groom- 
bridge and Son.) A tale for young readers, 
Alice Nugent; or, Seed for Coming Days (Hope 
and Co.), contains useful truths, and is written in 
an agreeable style. A pleasing little story, The 
Water Lily, by Harriet Myrtle, with illustrations 
by Hablot Browne, may be added to the list of 
juvenile Christmas present-books, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aytoun’s Lays, Sth edition, feap., cloth, 7s, 6d. 

Barnum’s Autobiography, p. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., cheap, 2s. 6d, 
Blakey’s (R.) Hist. of Political Literature, 2 vols., cl., £1 4s, 
Chasseur’s (G. W.) Druses of Lebanon, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 
Doran’s Habits, &c., post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 4to, cloth, Vol. 7, £1 4s. 
Finlayson’s (W.) Common Law Procedure, 12mo, cloth, 14s. 
Galloway’s (W. B.) Messiah, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Hamberg’s (Rev. T.) Chinese Rebel Chief, feap., bds., 1s, 6d. 
Hutton’s Tables, royal Svo, boards, reduced 12s. 

James’s (J.) Evangelical Life, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Johnston’s (F. W.) Chemistry of Common Life, Vol. 2, 68.6d. 
Lardner’s Hand Book of Astronomy, post 8vo, cloth, 16s, 6d, 

Little Boy’s Own Book, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lord’s Popular Physiology, 3rd edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Mackintosh’s (C.) Book of the Garden, Vol. 2, £1 17s. 6d. 
Mahon’s England, Vol. 7, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Mayne’s (F.) Life of Nicholas I., post, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Murphy (Dr.) On Chloroform, feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Pepy’s Diary, 4 vols., post 8vo, cloth, new edition, £1 4s. 
Pitsligo’s (Lord A.) Thoughts, &c., 4th ed., 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Ranking’s Abstract, post 8vo, cloth, Vol. 20, 6s. 6d. 
Scudamore’s (W. E.) England and Rome, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Sigourney’s (W. E.) Biography of the Great and Good, 2 
Tourgheniefl’s (J.) Russivn Life, feap, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Warburton’s Gesseets. gett 8vo, cloth, new edition, 6s. 
Whewell’s Morality, 3rd edition, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 15s. 
Wolf’s (J. W.) ay! Tales, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Wordsworth’s (C.) Athens, &c., 3rd ed., crown 8vo, cl., 8s. 6d. 


THE PANOPTICON. 


THE affairs of the Panopticon of Science and 
Art having been brought under public discussion 
by a pamphlet circulated to the shareholders by Mr. 
Alfred Rosling, we have been requested to give inser- 
tion to the following authentic statement of facts : 
—In December, 1853, the Institution being then 
in an unfinished state, it became necessary to raise 
a loan of 20,000/. for its completion. This was 
effected by means of a mortgage, Mr. Henry 
Hoare, the banker, of Fleet-Street, privately ad- 
vancing part of the money, and the remainder being 
obtained from two City firms upon notes of hand, 
given by eight of the then members of Council, 
the three remaining members refusing to take any 
share in the liability. Shortly after the open- 
ing of the Institution, in March last, it was 
discovered that the fnnds so raised had been 
exhausted, and further liabilities incurred for 
preliminary expenses, which it was necessary to 
liquidate. These liabilities having become pressing, 
a scheme was drawn up, by which it was agreed 
that such members of the Council as were willing 
to aid in extricating the Institution from its diffi- 
culties, should take up at par, i.e. at 10/. per 
share, 2000 shares, which remained unsold, the 
previously issued shares being at the time at a 
discount of 50 per cent. To this scheme those 
members of Council who had previously assisted 
the Institution by their personal security gave their 
adhesion, and the 2000 shares having been dis- 
posed of, an available sum of 20,000/. was realized, 
sufficient not only to cover all current liabilities, 
but to reduce the mortgage debt from 20,000/. to 
12,0007, At the same time, the builder, who was 
made a party to the scheme, consented to take a 
second mortgage for the balance due to him on the 
settlement of his account. As a condition of this 
arrangement, it was stipulated, with the concur- 
rence of the principal shareholders out of the 
Council, that none should hereafter take part in the 
management of the Institution who did not take 
part in this scheme, on the principle that power 
and responsibility should go hand in hand. The 
three members of Council who had refused to take 
part in this previous arrangement, again declined 
to take any part in this second scheme, and in con- 
formity with the stipulation before referred to, 
were requested to resign. To of them complied 
with this request, but the third refused to do so. 
It then became a question whether the Institution 
should be suffered to go to ruin, or whether the 
majority of the shareholders, including the members 
of Council who had come forward at their personal 
expense and risk to save the Institution, should 
make use of the power vested in them by the deed 
of settlement, to enforce that gentleman’s retire- 
ment. After repeated and fruitless efforts to 
induce him to resign, the necessary steps were 
eventually taken, and after a discussion which was 
satisfactory to nearly all present, at a special 
general meeting called for the purpose on the 14th 
instant, he tendered his resignation, the proxies 
alone which had been sent in previous to the meet- 
ing in favour of the Council amounting to upwards 
of 4200 out of 6400 available votes. 








THE NEW BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Society of Arts, 
held on Wednesday evening, a paper was read by 
Mr. Alfred Smee, F.R.S., ‘Upon the Bank of 
England Note, and the Substitution of Surface 
Printing from Electrotype, for the ordinary Plate 
Printing. Mr. Smee stated that the authorities 
of the Bank had determined to modify and improve 
the bank note, and that under the direction of the 
late governor, Mr. Hankey, a new form of Bank 
of England note had been designed. In the new 
note great 1 toga have been made in the 
paper on which the note is printed, and by the 





employment of Smith and Brewer's patent the 


water-mark has been carried to greater perfection 
than heretofore. For the first time the letters and 
figures of the denomination are shaded, which 
produces considerable artistic effect, and greatly 
increases the difficulty of forgery. Many curious 
details were afforded of the extreme care taken to 
protect the public by preventing a single sheet of 
paper from being possibly abstracted from the for- 
mation of the pulp at the Bank paper mills, by Mr. 
Portal, to the final destruction of the notes. 

A new Britannia has been devised by Mr. 
M‘Clise, and engraved by Robinson, to be used in 
the place of the former vignette, and the writing 
on the new note is rendered, ‘‘I promise to pay to 
bearer on demand,” instead of, ‘‘I promise to pay 
to Matthew Marshall or bearer,” as heretofore. 

Mr. Smee stated that he had proposed to the 
Bank a system whereby surface-printing from 
electrotype should be substituted for the plate 
printing, and that with Mr. Hensman and Mr. 
Coe they had succeeded in bringing typography 
into successful operation for all the numerous forms 
of notes and cheques required. For this purpose 
the Britannia had been cut in steel by Mr. Thomp- 
son, and the letters had been produced in the best 
possible state of excellence by Mr. Skirving. The 
originals are never employed for printing, but are 
simply used as mould makers, from which electro- 
casts are taken, by the use of the ordinary Smee’s 
battery and precipitating trough. The electro- 
metallurgic processes, as used in the Bank, were 
minutely described, together with several new 
points in connexion therewith. The bank-notes 
by this system are printed at a steam press, con- 
structed by Napier, and no less than 3000 notes 
are printed per hour. 

The author called attention to the theory of the 
inimitability. He stated that the system pursued 
by the Bank was so perfect that no forged note 
had ever escaped eventual detection. By the new 
system, the most perfect identity would be in- 
sured, and thus traders had only to pay attention 
to the quality of the paper, and the character of 
design, to protect themselves. The author stated 
that great importance was attached to identity, 
but further, he considered, that the doctrine of 
inimitability should be classed with the fanciful 
dreams of the philosopher's stone and elixir of life 
of a by-gone age. 

The public were particularly recommended in- 
variably to take down the letter and number of 
every note which came into their possession, as 
this short memorandum will suffice at the Bank to 
obtain every particular connected with it. 

The paper was illustrated throughout by the 
means by which Mr. Smee’s system has been 
carried out, as well as by specimens of the different 
parts of the processes required, and specimens of 
various denominations of bank notes were, by 
the kindness of Mr. Hubbard, the Governor of the 
Bank, exhibited to the Society. 

After the reading of the paper by Mr. Smee, the 
Secretary stated that he had received from Mr. W. 
Stones some ‘Observations on the Means Available 
for Securing Bank-notes, Cheques, and Similar Im- 
portant Documents against Counterfeit and Altera- 
tion.’ This gentleman considered that protection 
was to be sought in the accumulation of checks to 
forgery, rather than in the superiority of ‘any one 
particular form of security. He reviewed some of 
the means more or less available for obtaining the 
desired security, treating of them under the follow- 
ing heads :—peculiarities in the pulp or manufac- 
ture of the paper; chemical preparations intro- 
duced at the time of manufacture or subsequently; 
water-marks or devices introduced for the purpose 
of distinguishing any given paper from all others ; 
the style and subject of the engravings; and the 
inks used in the printing. 

In a communication to the Secretary from Coun- 
cillor Auer, Director of the Imperial Printing 
Office at Vienna, it is stated that they endeavour 
to prevent the possibility of the forgery of bank- 
notes by adopting a combination of processes, in- 
cluding the Nature Printing process, each opposed 
to the other in its manner of printing. 





[Dec. 23 
TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
Our Scottish readers will rejoice to learn that the 
well-known zoologist, Dr. Johnston of Berwick-on. 
Tweed, has been induced to offer himself as a can- 
didate for the Chair of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh. Dr. Johnston’s nume. 
rous zoological works, published at frequent inter. 
vals during the last twenty years, from his maiden 
paper in 1832, in the ‘ Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal,’ to his delightful ‘History of Mollus. 
cous Animals,’ published in 1850, are signally 
characteristic of the genial spirit and eminent 
scientific qualities which go to make a sound 
teacher and accomplished lecturer. The Town. 
Council of Edinburgh have, we understand, de- 
cided not to divide the Chair, as had been con. 
templated. 

A curious pamphlet has been published in Paris, 
It announces the recent discovery, in that city, of 
an unpublished manuscript by Walter Scott, con- 
sisting of a tale called ‘Moredun.’ The story told 
about the manuscript is this :—There lived in Paris, 
several years ago, a German merchant, who was 
afflicted with the mania of possessing manuscripts 
of distinguished modern writers. When Sir Walter 
visited Paris, to collect materials for his ‘History 
of Napoleon,’ the German resolved, coute qui cowe, 
to get a manuscript from him. This he found 
more difficult than he expected, and his mortifica- 
tion at being disappointed was such that he fell ill, 
At length he met with Mr. William Spencer, a 
friend of Sir Walter. To this person he commu- 
nicated the desire which possessed him, and he 
consented, either from kindness of heart or for apre- 
sent of money, to speak to Sir Walter on the sub- 
ject. Sir Walter thought the demand too strange 
to be complied with, and he courteously but posi- 
tively refused it. Thereupon the German manu- 
script hunter became greatly worse, in fact, in 
danger of death. Spencer told Anne Scott, Sir 
Walter's daughter, of his position, and represented 
to her what an awful thing it would be if the man 
were to die, in consequence of her father’s refusal 
to humour his whim. Anne was alarmed, and pro- 
ceeded to pester her father. To please her, Sir 
Walter. after a while, consented to givethe maniac 
a manuscript—it was ‘Moredun.’ He probably 
thought no more of the matter. Time wore onand 
the German died. At the sale of his effects the 
manuscript fell into the handsof a M. Cabany. He 
carefully preserved it until his death, which took 
place recently, when it descended to his son ; and 
that son it is who has made its existence and history 
known to the public. Such is what the newly 
published pamphlet says ; the reader may believe 
it or not as he pleases,—for ourselves we doubt its 
truth exceedingly. M. Cabany gives a letter pur 
porting to have been written by Sir Walter Scott to 
his friend Spencer, which sets forth the alleged facts 
of the case; but this letter is so full of French 
idiomatic phrases, that it cannot have been trans- 
lated from English, and Sir Walter would not, of 
course, have written in French to an English 
friend. 

We trust that permanent good will result from 
the recent commotions at Christ’s Hospital. At 
a Special General Court of the Committee of 
Almoners and Governors on Tuesday, on the report 
of the Committee of Almoners being given in, and 
a formal proposition made that the report be re- 
ceived, an amendment, by Mr. Russell Gurney, 
was carried to the effect that a Committee of In- 
guiry should be appointed to consider whether any, 
and if any, what changes are desirable in the con- 
stitution, powers, and duties of the Committee of 
Almoners. The speakers generally professed to 
have confidence in the existing management; but 
there are many abuses that will be brought to light 
if the Committee of Inquiry performs its duty 1D 4 
searching and honest manner. It was also carried 





at this meeting that reporters from the newspapé 
press should be admitted at all future meetings 
the Governors. This is another step in the right 
direction, from which beneficial results may be 
anticipated. : 
At a meeting of the Edinburgh Bible Society 
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this week the Earl of Panmure paid a merited tri- 
pute to the memory of the late LordRutherford, one 
of the Scottish judges, and formerly Lord Advocate 
for Scotland. He said it was chiefly through Lord 
Rutherford’s exertion that the old Bible monopoly 
in the northern part of the island had been 
abolished, and that provision was made for freedom 
of printing, along with security for the text, 
through the supervision of a Board of Commis- 
sioners. Lord Rutherford, who died last week at 
the age of sixty-three, was a man of high literary 
taste, but was not known to the public as an 
author. When Lord Advocate he possessed much 
inflience in the House of Commons, through his 
business talents and his ready speaking. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer having returned from her 
second voyage round the world, after three and a 
half years’ absence, we may look for a narrative of 
her observations and adventures. From time to 
time we have noticed in our columns her move- 
ments, as reported from different regions of the 
world. The general course of her voyages and 
travels will be seen in the following list of places 
on her route:—The Cape of Good Hope, Singa- 
pore, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Molucca Islands, 
Batavia, California, Lima, Peru, across the Andes 
to Quito, Guayaquil, Panama, New Orleans, up the 
Mississippi, Chicago, Lakes of Canada, Quebec, 
and New York. The narrative of the adventurous 
traveller will be looked for with much interest. 

The Committee of the Salford Public Museum 
and Library have presented their sixth Annual 
Report, by which it appears that there has been a 
steady and progressive increase of readers, whilst a 
sensible improvement has been observed in the 
character of the books selected for reading. In 
drawing up an analysis of the occupations of the 
applicants a large proportion are found to be young 
artisans, and we may conclude that the desire for 
sound industrial improvement is gradually on the 
increase. The additions to the museum during the 
past year consist chiefly of a number of casts from 
the antique, and a variety of geological specimens. 

Notwithstanding the pressure of public affairs 
during the brief Parliamentary session, the oppor- 
tunity has not been lost of bringing up many mis- 
cellaneous topics of interest. Among these a 
question on the newspaper stamp duties drew from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer an assurance that 
the subject was under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. To a question as to the use of the vacant 
space of St. Paul’s Churchyard, the President of the 
Board of Works said that ‘although it might be 
a gross act of vandalism on the part of the City 
authorities to build upon it, yet he, as Commissioner 
of Works, had no power to preventit, nor had he any 
funds for the purchase of the ground in question ; 
indeed, he did not think ifhe had, Parliament ought 
to give 60, 0007. to the City of London for the purpose 
of inducing them to do their duty.” The matter 
now rests with the Court of Common Council, if 
the wealthy Corporation will have the generosity 
to forego this money for the sake of the honour of 
the City, the satisfaction of the nation, and the 
gratification of all lovers of architecture and art. 

The Geographical Society of Paris held its 
annual sitting a few days ago. It was announced 
that the government is prepared to support and 
reward travellers who may be willing to eplore 
the parts of Africa between Senegal and Timbuc- 
too; from Lake Tchad to the mouth of the Tchadda 
by way of Yola and Yacoba; from lake Tchad to 
Belenia in four degrees north latitude ; and from 


‘Mombas in the coast to Belenia, by Mount Kenia. 


A detailed report on the operations of the Society 
during the preceding year was read. An account 
Was given of a voyage on the White Nile, by M. 
Brun-Rollet, to as low down as three degrees north 


latitude, which is considerably farther than any. 


traveller has yet gone. On his way he fell in with 
some very singular tribes. A paper on the disco- 
very of the remains of Sir John Franklin’s expe- 
dition was to have been read, but want of time 
caused it to be postponed. 

, {0 consequence of the fraudulent use of their 
initial titles as noticed in a letter from a corre- 
spondent in our last, the Council of the Society of 





Antiquaries have resolved to take into considera- 
tion, at an early opportunity, the best means of 
preventing the forgery. In the meantime, it has 
been decided that the names of all persons so offend- 
ing shall be publicly advertised. 

To the attractions of the Crystal Palace have 
been added for this season a Christmas tree and 
other objects of juvenile interest and curiosity. 
The military concerts and the reduced rates of 
admission on Saturdays have restored a little of the 
wonted circulation, which had been almost sus- 
pended in the dull winter season. 

The French Academy of Moral and Political 
Societies has, since our last, held its annual meet- 
ingin Paris. M. Guizot presided on the occasion, 
and delivered an interesting speech; but it was 
chiefly remarkable for allusions more or less direct 
to the present situation of political affairs in France. 
Prizes for the best treatises on certain questions 
were distributed, and the subjects for which prizes 
are to be given next year were announced. 

M. Leon Faucher, an eminent French writer 
on questions of political economy, has just died. 
Amongst his productions are two large volumes, 
called ‘Etudes sur l’ Angleterre,’ one of the best 
and most serious books on our country published 
in France. M. Faucher played a leading part 
in political affairs, and was for some time a Cabi- 
net Minister. 

The French Academy of Sciences has elected 
M. Payer a Member of its Botanical section in the 
room of the late M. Gaudichaud. 

The New York ‘ Medical Gazette’ announces 
that a new opera company is about to be established 
in that city. ‘‘A troupe is partly engaged and 
partly on its way across the Atlantic, which, it is 
said, will have sufficient force and ability for the 
representation of Italian, German, and English 
opera. Especial care has been taken that the en- 
semble shall be good, and it is not intended to ex- 
pend all the receipts upon one or two avaricious 
stars. We have heard some information in regard 
tothe members of this new company. Madame 
Clara Novello is a certainty ; Johanna Wagner, a 
probability.” 


A memorial bust, in marble, of the Rev. Dr. ° 


Croly has just been completed by Mr. Behnes, and 
the Committee intrusted with the commission have 
expressed their entire satisfaction of the result. 
The theatrical and musical week in Paris has 
been of considerable importance; but the import- 
ance has been of such a nature as not to require a 
detailed description. At the Thédtre Frangais a 
little one-act comedy, in verse, and not by any 
means badly written, has been produced, under the 
title La Dot de ma Fille. The author of the piece 
is the actor Samson, and he himself plays the prin- 
cipal part in it—that of an old German bookworm 
who, to his horror, has to sell his library, which he 
has spent all his life and all his means in collecting, 
in order to give a modest fortune to his daughter 
on her marriage with the man of her heart. 
Madame de Girardin has achieved another dramatic 
success, and in a walk to which she had not before 
descended—that of vaudeville ; she has given the 
Gymnase a piece called the Chapeau del Horologer, 
which, though not novel in incident, is so amusingly 
written as to attract large audiences nightly and 
make them laugh heartily. At the same theatre a 
petite comedie, in one act, called L’Ecole des 
Agneaux, has been brought out; itis by Dumanoir, 
is in verse, and is not without merit. In the 
musical way we have to record the resuscitation of 
Auber’s famous Muette de Portict at the Grand 
Opera; but neither the vocal nor instrumental 
execution was what it ought to have been, and the 
success accordingly was more modest than was to 
have been expected from the great popularity of 
this most admirable opera. A few repetitions will, 
however, bring the execution up to the mark. A 
young lady, named Pouilley, débuted in the prin- 
cipal part, but made no very great sensation. 
Gardoni was the Masanicllo, but he sang too high ; 
and Cerrito was the Mute, but she proved herself 
to be possessed of no great skill in expressing 
emotion by gesture. The everlasting Adolphe 


Adam has brought out another new three-act opera 





at the Théatre Lyrique. Like most of his produc- 
tions it displays no great originality, but two or 
three morceaus are very agreeable. Itis called the 
Muletier de Toléde, 

Madame Stoltz has, to the surprise of the public, 
suddenly determined on putting an end to her en- 
gagement with the Grand Opera at Paris. The 
director of the theatre makes no objection, but has 
taken legal proceedings to make her pay the forfeit 
of 20002, stipulated ‘‘in her bond.” 

The wife of Omer Pacha has just had published, 
at Paris, five military marches of her composition 
for the piano. They are the first musical produc- 
tions known to exist of the wife of a professing 
Mussulman. 

A new opera by Auber, libretto by Scribe, is 
ae to be put in rehearsal at the Grand Opera at 

aris. 

There are no dramatic novelties of any con- 
sequence to notice this week on the London stage, 
preparations being busily made for the Christmas 
pantomimes. We hope that the just fate of Mr. 
Lover's play, at the Haymarket, The Sentinel of the 
Alma, has supplied a useful warning to managers 
not to trifle with public feeling by silly and ill- 
placed jokes on the subject of the war. At the 
Olympic there has been produced a piece of slight 
construction, A Wife's Journal, adapted from the 
French, in which, with the usual Parisian levity, 
the domestic feelings of married life are turned to 
ridicule, but in this instance with a conclusion to 
the piece which leaves nothing to object to. The 
trouble caused by the revelations of the wife's 
secret journal is very amusingly represented. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society or Arts. — Nov. 29th. — W. Hawes, 
Esq., in the chair. The first paper read was ‘On 
Unused and Unappreciated Articles of Raw 
Produce, from different parts of the World,’ by 
Mr. P. L. Simmonds. After speaking of the 
urgent wants for new materials of commerce, and 
a larger supply of old staples than are at present 
available, the author spoke of the obligations of 
commerce to science, observing that the various 
nations of the earth were each helping on the 
progress of mankind towards greater comfort, and 
towards general civilization. It was a singular 
feature to watch the mutations that took place 
after a few years in the fields of production of 
various staples, and the rapidity with which they 
were transplanted to distant quarters, as local 
facilities of fresh soil, cheap land, labour, and colo- 
nization were found to exist. Notwithstanding the 
occasional failure of our potato crop from disease, 
arising in a great measure from degeneracy, we 
have done little towards renovating our stock, or 
experimentalizing on new tuberous roots, and yet 
there is a large field open. Many potato-like 
plants, producing edible tubers, exist in Peru, 
Mexico, and other parts of America, approaching 
very nearly to the common species, and only 
requiring culture to enlarge or improve them. 
There are numerous varieties of tropical and other 
plants, whose barks and fibres are admirably fitted 
to supply not only the place of flax and hemp, but 
to form good and cheap substitutes for silk. Of 
these Manilla hemp and pita, the common pinguin, 
the agave or American aloe, the anana or pine 
apple fibre, bromelias, Indian hemp, jute, plantain 
fibre, the ochro, mahoe, and other species of hibiscus, 
the trumpet tree or snake wood, various specimens 
of resteo in Cape Colony, the rheea and plants 
producing the China grass cloth, New Zealand 
flax, and many others, furnish valuable materials 
applicable to our textile manufactures, for paper 
pulp andcordage. Dr. Hunter. of Madras, recently 
sent home some plantain fibre, which was stated to be 
worth 70/. per ton. It is a very silky material, is of 
considerable strength, and takesdyes beautifully ; the 
same gentleman is having prepared many other 
fibres for use in imitation of silk, or fine linen, 
to sew ladies’ collars, and for crochet work, for 
which it is suited, as also for the manufacture of 
ornamental braid for lining carriages. The Hon, 
Francis Burke, the puisne judge of Montserrat, has 
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just completed a small machine which perfectly 
cleans the plantain fibre, and leaves a beautiful 
white, silky substance, resembling flax, only that it 
is three times the length of flax, and itis capable of 
being manufactured into any description of textile 
fabrics, from the finest cambric to the coarsest sail 
cloth. A small hand machine will cost little over 
three guineas, is so portable that it is contained 
in a box 18 inches square, and yet with the assist- 
ance of a mere child to feed it, it will clean about 
150 Ibs. per day. Mr. J. B. Sharpe has also 
recently patented improvements in machinery for 
the manufacture of fibres in Jamaica, Demerara, 
and Montserrat. From fibres the author passed to 
gums, which enter largely into our commercial 
transactions, coming chiefly from Asia and Africa. 
In Morocco, about the middle of December, the 
gum harvest commences, and the Arabs encamp 
on the borders of the forest, to collect the gum 
from the various species of acacia tree. It is 
highly nutritious, and the Moors of the desert live 
almost entirely upon it, six ounces being sufficient 
for a man for twenty-four hours. In Australia, 
and the Cape Colony, where numberless species of 
acacia abound, a considerable quantity of gum 
might be collected. There are no less than 
twenty-two plants already registered as productive 
of gutta percha in India alone, mostly of the fig 
and euphorbia tribes. Many hundred maunds of 
the India rubber gum are obtained in the forest of 
Chardivan, in Assam, from the Ficus elastica. A 
large creeper (Urceola elastic) abounding in the 
Indian Archipelago, is another source of supply. 
The tree which yields it in Brazil is the Siphonia 
elastica. The India-rubber tree grows in great 
abundance in some parts of the province of Chiriqui, 
Costa Rica, and yet notwithstanding its conve- 
nient locality near the Isthmus, and the great 
demand for the product, both in the United States 
and Europe, little or nothing has been done to 
bring it into notice or to make it available. The 
stoppage of supplies of tallow from Russia has led 
to experiments on, and inquiries for other materials. 
Mr. Wilson, of the Belmont works, Vauxhall, has 
patented certain improvements in treating a new 
vegetable tallow from Borneo, and nutmeg butter 
by powerful acids, and fitting the product for the 
manufacture of candles ; and a Liverpool merchant 
has taken out a patent for making soap by means 
of tallow extracted from materials hitherto con- 
sidered worthless, and which can be obtained at 
one-sixth of the price paid for Russian tallow. 
The wax obtained from the berries of the candle 
berry myrtle is now occupying considerable atten- 
tion at the Cape of Good Hope, where it can be 
obtained very cheap and in large quantities. 
Varieties of the shrub abound in Carolina, New 
Brunswick, and other parts of North America, 
and in the Bahamas. The oil or butter of the 
cacao seed is a production, the surpassing qua- 
lities of which only require to be made known 
in Europe to supersede many other productions 
of the sort. The products of the forests of the 
globe, and their uses, next claimed attention, 
and it was thought that this department had 
hitherto been very much neglected. There was an 
inexhaustible supply of useful ornamental timber 


in many of our colonies, which could be profitably- 


and beneficially employed in many branches of 
European industry. Then again how muchremained 
to be done in the production of wines, brandy, 
cider, vinegar, shrub, cordials, essences, andliqueurs 
of all kinds from tropical juices and fruits. The 
trade in simades ought also to open up a new era 
for the West Indies, as abundant in rich and pala- 
table fruits. In medicinal plants, central and 
South America particularly abound, vast numbers 
of which have never yet been tested by our phar- 
maceutists. The paper then went on to speak of 
the products of the sea, referring particularly to 
fish oils, the coarse and impure kinds of which are 
much used by fullers and curriers. The applica- 
tion of steam to the extraction of oil from seal 
blubber would doubtless both increase the quantity 
and improve the quality. Many fish might be 
dried and reduced to powder like the larger conger 
eels on the Devonshire coast, which are exported 





largely to Spain and Portugal, where the powder is 
used for enriching soup. Sea-shells form a con- 
siderable item of commerce, and might be much 
more introduced. Mother-of-pearl shells, to the 
extent of millions, could be imported from the 
South Sea Islands and China Seas. The products 
from the animal kingdom were then considered, 
and it was stated that a large quantity of glue 
might be made abroad from the parings and cuttings 
of hides and all animal skins, the tendons and 
other offal of slaughter-houses yielding an inferior 
quality. The flesh of immense herds of buffaloes 
which range the vast American prairies is at present 
entirely wasted. The tenants of the air were then 
noticed, and it was thought that the large passenger 
pigeon of America might advantageously be intro- 
ducedinto this country. The products of the insect 
tribe were well worthy of moreattention ; silk, espe- 
cially, had been much neglected, cochineal, lac, 
cantharides, galls, honey, and bees-wax, were allarti- 
cles of commercial importance. The bees-wax of 
Ceylon, unlike that of Europe, contained no elements 
of acidity. Many of our colonies could produce a 
large amount of honey and wax ; Canada produces 
a fair supply, and a great deal was shipped from 
Cuba. The second paper was ‘On the Influence 
of Climate on Production,’ by Mr. A. G. Findlay, 
F.R.G.S. The author considered that the nature 
of raw products was dependent on the physical and 
climatological conditions of their locality. Viewed 
in this way, we should see that in certain corre- 
sponding portions of the globe there would be a 
similarity of animal and vegetable products, result- 
ing from their physical relations ; and supposing 
that it be desirable or necessary to seek for an 
increased supply of any particular class of products, 
it might certainly be found in other localities, 
perhaps untried, corresponding to those from which 
it might have been previously derived. It was by 
no means intended to assert that this class alone 
would be found as a staple produce ; nature seemed 
to demand a rotation of products, and perhaps it 
was to this cause that the migrations of commerce, 
singular in their aspect, had arisen. The producing 
powers of a country had declined from the fact of 
but one article, in lieu of many, being cultivated. 


METEOROLOGICAL.—Nov. 28th.—Dr. Lee in the 
chair. Rev. H. Gardiner, Rev. J. Wolley, Dr. 
Buist, Dr. G. F. Burder, Dr. Merryweather, Dr. 
Paine, T. Collis, F. W. Doggett, E. Hughes, W. 
Ingram, and R. C. Kemp, were elected Members. 
‘Upon the Weather, in connexion with Aphis Blight 
and Growth of Hops,’ by F. W. Doggett, Esq. 
The author commenced by observing, that about 
the spring of the year 1849 his attention was 
called to the subject of the aphis blight in hops, in 
connexion with the fall of rain, by having an 
extract from Mr. Glaisher’s Quarterly Report of 
Meteorological Observations placed in his hands, a 
copy of which he took ; but from a variety of cir- 
cumstances the matter passed from his mind until 
the present spring, when, meeting with the extract 
again, he was struck with the fact of the similarity 
of the weather of the past autumn with that of the 
years alluded to in the report, and which was suc- 
ceeded by a short crop of hops. The following is a 
copy of the extract :—‘‘The rain in the quarter 
ending September, 1848, amounted to nine inches 
at Greenwich—the average fall of rain during this 
quarter, as derived from observations since the year 
1815, is seven inches.” 

In the year 1824 the fall of rain in this 


quarter was. . . 9 inches. 
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Upon applying at the Greenwich Observatory, 
the author was furnished with a table containing 
the monthly fall of rain for thirty-eight years, 
from which he deduced the average fall of rain for 
each month and quarter of the above period of 
thirty-eight years, and compared the quarterly 
average of each year with that of the quarterly 


[Dec. 23 
average of the whole number of years, and found 
that the years in which an excess of rain had 
fallen, in or about the quarter ending September 
of the previous year, the quarter ending December 
and the month of March following being both 
comparatively deficient, were followed by a short 
crop of hops, arising from the aphis blight ; and, on 
the contrary, when the quarter ending September 
of theprevious year hadbeen dry, anaverage orlarge 
crop has been grown; when the quarter ending 
September had been wet, and the December 
quarter very wet, a like result had followed. The 
author then became anxious to carry his investi- 
gation farther back, and obtained from Mr, Glai- 
sher the monthly fall of rain taken at the apart- 
ments of the Royal Society, from the year 1787 
to 1815, which being treated in the same manner 
yielded similar results. There appear to be a’ few 
exceptions to the before mentioned rules; but upon 
referring to Mr. Glaisher’s table of temperature, 
‘Phil. Trans.’ part 2, for 1850, it will be seen 
that the temperature of the summer quarter of 
the years in which such exceptions occur, was much 
below the average of seventy-nine years for the 
same quarter. For example, take the year 1816; 
the fall of rain in the quarter ending September of 
the previous year had been below the average, and 
therefore a full average crop might have been 
anticipated, but the quantity grown was very 
short, and, on reference to the table of tempera- 
tures, it appears that the summer quarter of the 
year 1816 was below the average of seventy-nine 
years by 5°. Nearly similar results appear with 
respect to the following years :— 


1795 was 2°2° below the average. 

1791 ,, 0°5° 

1796 ,, 1°8° - 
When the weather of the previous year has been 
such as to indicate a blight, there may be partial 
recovery, if the temperature succeeding should be 
very hot, as in the years 1807 and 1849, which were 
respectively 1°°6 and 1° above the average. On 
the other hand, the heat may come too late to cause 
much improvement in the plant, as in the years 
1825, 1800, and 1798. On referring to the table of 
temperature, it was found that with few exceptions 
all the small crops were grown in years in which 
the temperature of the summer quarter was below 
the average, and also that the large crops were 
produced in years in which the temperature of the 
like period was high. If we take the temperature 
of the years in which the twenty-two smallest crops 
were given, and compare it with that of the years 
which produced the twenty-two largest crops, we 
shall find that in the first instance the average 
produce was equal to 55,7281. duty, with av 
average temperature of the summer quarter of 
—0'9°; and in the latter case 211,909/. was the 
average produce, with an average temperature of 
+1}°. The author instanced a few years comprised 
within each of the two above instances. 





” 


1812—3°'9 produced . . £30,000 
1816—4°'8 ne se 46,000 
1817—2°°6 ‘3 - . . 66,000 
1799—2° 4 a < & « ee0ND 
1796—1°'8 . i 3 ww 4O,OUU 
1795—2°2 Le 82,000 
1826 +3°°9 sf - - « 269,000 
1808 +2°°1 25 - 251,000 
184644°3 ,, . . «248,000 
1835 + 2°°6 5 eos 235,000 
1847 +1°°8 ” ys 216,000 
1822 +2°°1 9 « % 204,000 
1818 +4°°2 a : 199,000 


He then mentioned the fact of our having expe 
rienced a succession of cold summers, which have 
produced only short or average crops, in the yeats 
1811 to 1817 inclusive ; and also, on the contrary, 
we have had years following in which the tempt 
rature of the summer was high, and in which 
large crops were grown—1834, 1835, 1836, 1846, 
and 1847 are examples. On this subject he quo! 

from the work of Mr. Glaisher on Thermometrica 
Observations (before mentioned), p. 592, in which 





he says, alluding to table 22—‘‘ These numbers do 
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not atall confirm the idea that a hot summer is 
either preceded or followed by a cold winter, or 
vice versa ;—on the contrary, it would seem that 
any hot or cold period has been most accompanied 
by weather of the same character. The cold year 
of 1771 was followed by two cold years. The hot 
year of 1779 was preceded by one warm year and 
followed by two others. In 1780 the extreme cold of 
January was more than counterbalanced by the ex- 
treme heatof March. The cold year of 1782 was fol- 
lowed by alongseries ofcold years. The very cold year 
of 1799 was followed by a cold autumn and winter. 
The warm year of 1806 was preceded by a warm 
winter. The very cold year of 1814 (the last very 
cold year we have had) was preceded hy a cold 
summer, autumn, and winter. The hot year of 
1818 was preceded by a moderate winter, and was 
followed by a warm one. The hot year of 1822 
was preceded by a warm winter, and was followed 
by a moderately cold one. The hot year of 1884 
followed a very mild winter, and was followed by 
another. The hot year of 1846 was preceded by a 
warm winter, and was followed by a moderate one. 
The warm year of 1848 was both preceded and 
followed by warm periods.” The author did not 
think that we should confine ourselves too strictly 
within the limits of either month or quarter in the 
consideration of this subject, as he found, in some 
cases where a blight has occurred, the fall of rain 
in the quarter ending September has not always 
been much in excess; but on referring to the fall 
which took place in the month previous, he has 
found that the fall of rain has been such as fully 
to make up such excess ; as in the years below :— 
1792, March, April, May, June, July, August, 
and September in excess. 
1797, June in excess (fall 4°2 inches.) 
1789, June in excess (fall 3°2 inches.) 
1824, May and June (fall 3°8 and 3°5 inches 
respectively.) 
1848, June (fall 3°5 inches.) 


The author concluded by remarking that without 
doubt the result of each crop will be influenced by 
various circumstances ; for instance, the condition 
of the plant produced by the crop of the preceding 
year (whether crop or blight) ; gales of wind also 
reduce the quantity of growth considerably at 
times, as in the year 1833, when there was a 
hurricane blowing for three days, August 30, 31, 
and September 1; the quantity supposed to have 
been blown away was about one-fourth part of the 
quantity grown. 


Astatic.—Dec. 2nd.—Sir George T. Staunton, 
Bart., in the chair. Andrew Wight, Esq. ; 
A. K. Forbes, Esq.; and J. W. Redhouse, Esq. ; 
were elected into the Society. The Assistant 
Secretary read a letter which he had just received 
from Colonel Rawlinson ; who, at the date of writ- 
ing, was encamped under the ruins of ancient 
Babylon, where he had been engaged in tracing the 
course of the old river through the ruins; and had 
succeeded, by the aid of bricks and slabs with in- 
scriptions, all found where they were originally 
deposited, in identifying most of the buildings of 
the city, and in tracing the ancient wall, which 
gave a circumference pretty nearly agreeing with 
what we have received from Greek information. 
The terrific heat (110° in the tent) had, however, 
stopped out-door work; and the Colonel had passed 
the time in his tent in making a literal translation 
of the great slab found on the Euphrates, brought 
home by Sir H. Jones in 1807, and deposited in 
the East India House. He promised to send this 
translation as soon as completed; and in the mean- 
time he transmits an abstract of it, recording, in 
succession, the repairs to the temple of Bel; re- 
pairs to minor temples; the rebuilding of the walls; 
the introduction of water into the city; the erec- 
tion of fortifications and outer walls; the adorning 
of the gates; the building of the new palace (the 
Kasr) ; the statement that the work was begun on 
the new moon of Shalamu, and completed on the 
ith day (query, in a subsequent year?) ; and the 
formation of the hanging gardens, with stones like 
mountains (not themselves like mountains), The 








close adherence of Berossus to this statement 
satisfies Colonel Rawlinson that the Chaldean histo- 
rian must have had this document before him when 
he drew up the notice of Nebuchadnezzar’s works in 
Babylon, which is handed down to us by Josephus. 
This is in fact an epitome of the inscription in the 
East India House. In one passage, that of the 
admission of water from outside into the city, the 
slab agrees exactly with the ancient Armenian ver- 
sion of the passage published at Venice, the 
Greek original in that part being hopelessly cor- 
rupt. The incredible statement that Nebuchad- 
nezzar completed his palace in fifteen days is jus- 
tified by the inscription, though it may be under- 
stood diversely. ‘The only part of the statement 
transmitted by Josephus not found in the inscrip- 
tions is, that in which Nebuchadnezzar is stated to 
have made the celebrated hanging gardens for the 
purpose of pleasing his Median queen, which the 
Colonel is of opinion Josephus might have men- 
tioned as a probable inference, or with a view to 
connect Nebuchadnezzar with the Medes. The 
examination of this document has raised Berossus 
greatly in the Colonel’s opinion as an accurate 
compiler ; and he is consequently induced to accept 
his chronology without hesitation. The excava- 
tions at Birs Nimrud, which have been on a grand 
scale, have resulted in nothing of consequence ; no 
inscription—not a cylinder has been found. At 
Koyunjik fine sculptures are still found, but no- 
thing new in inscriptions. The tablets met with 
are merely contracts, benefactions, or mythological 
formule. A letter was read from Dr. Hincks, re- 
plying to the critique of Colonel Rawlinson on 
some readings of his published in the ‘ Literary 
Gazette.’ The Doctor states that he saw and read 
a tablet at the British Museum, fully justifying his 
reading of the name he has attributed to Assur- 
Nadin, the son of Sennacherib, to which the 
Colonel objects ; but as this is a matter of little 
moment, he passes on to the remarks of Colonel 
Rawlinson, on his attribution to Nabopalasser of 
another royal name, found on tablets and bricks at 
Babylon—a name which the Colonel declared to 
be read Nabonitus, who began to reign in 555 B.c. 
Dr. Hincks, in support of his own opinion, states 
that the bricks containing the name in question 
were found at the river-side ; and that the great 
inscription deposited at the East India House dis- 
tinctly mentions the works by the river-side, com- 
pleted by himself, as having been begun by his 
father Nabopolasser. He also says, that the final 
character in the disputed name is interchangeable 
with one which is also interchangeable with the 
final character of the name of Nabopalasser, read 
by him Yuchur. On these grounds he maintains 
his opinion, that the name in question is that of 
Nabopalasser. 





ANTIQUARIES.— Nov. 30th.— Frederick Ouvry, 
Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. Mr. Wylie exhibited 
some specimens of the heads of iron weapons pre- 
sented to him by the Abbé Schmit, of Treves, in 
the neighbourhood of which they were discovered. 
Similar heads may be seen in the museums of the 
Rhine and the Moselle, in which they are classed 
with medieval weapons, and fitted to short arrow 
shafts, explaining that they are cross-bow bolts. 
Mr. Wylie was, however, disposed to regard them 
as belonging to the last Roman or Frankish period, 
illustrating his remarks by examples of Frankish 
arms, of which he exhibited drawings. The Rev. 
Thomas Hugo exhibited a metal cross found dur- 
ing the past summer in the churchyard of Walton 
le Dale, near Preston, and presented to him by the 
incumbent soon after. The churchyard of Walton 
le Dale was the scene of the incantations of Edmund 
Kelly and Doctor John Dee. Mr. Sells exhibited 
an idol in jade found in the river Minho, Clarendon, 
Jamaica, many years ago. Mr. Lewis Loyd ex- 
hibited a quantity of fragments of ‘ celts,’ spear- 
heads, &c., of the primeval period, discovered a 
few days ago on a farm in the neighbourhood of 
Croydon. These objects, except three of the ‘ celts,’ 
appear to have been broken up preparatory to their 





being consigned to the crucible. Several masses 
of crude metal were found at the same time, The 


Secretary read an extract from a letter he had 
received from M. Troyon, of Bel Air, stating that 
he had been recently informed by a Livonian baron 
that there exists a tradition in Poland, according 
to which, the chief of a Wendel tribe invaded 
Switzerland, and sojourned some time in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jura. M. Troyon thought it not 
improbable that this was the occasion on which the 
Hill of Sacrifice, described by him in a communi- 
cation to the Society in the last session, and printed 
in the ‘ Archeologia,’ was erected. Mr. G. R. 
Corner communicated an account of some excava- 
tions which had been made under his directions at 
Keston, near Bromley, in Kent, the well-known 
site of Roman remains described by the late Mr. 
A. J. Kemp, and printed in the ‘ Archeologia,’ 
On this occasion Mr. Corner’s operations were con- 
fined to researches on the site of what appeared to 
have been a Roman villa, the foundations of which 
were laid bare. Many fragments of Roman pot- 
tery were discovered, and a coin of Valerius in 
third brass. Mr. Corner showed, by a quotation 
from a charter of Athilberht, King of Wessex, that 
Keston received its name from the stone coffins 
(cystanninga) existing here at the time of the Saxon 
possession. Several ‘ marks’ are mentioned in the 
charter in question, among which is ‘ cystanninga- 
meara.’ In ‘Doomsday Book’ this locality is 
called Cheston. Traces of further remains were 
discovered in the adjoining fields, and Mr. Corner 
expressed a hope that in the autumn of the next 
year he should be able to renew his investigations, 


EnTOMOLOGICAL.—Dec. 4th.— Edward Newman, 
Esq., F.L.S., President, in the chair. George 
Wailes, Esq., was elected a member. Mr. Pick- 
ersgill exhibited a specimen of the rare British 
butterfly Argynius Lathonia, taken by himself at 
Eastbourne on the 29th July last. Mr. Stevens 
exhibited some coleopterous larvae, probably of 
Gnovimus nobilis, which had killed an old cherry- 
tree by boring into the wood, a log of which, quite 
perforated, he also showed. Mr. Tweedy exhi- 
bited some coleoptera and lepidoptera just arrived 
from Scinde, among which were some new species. 
Herr Pretsch, manager of the Imperial Printing 
Office at Vienna, exhibited a large number of pho- 
tographic representations on paper of insects and 
their various parts. Mr. Westwood observed, with 
respect to photographs of insects generally, and 
these might also be included, that they were 
wanting in the clearness of delineation of the 
smaller portions, such as tarsi, necessary to render 
them of entomotomical value. Mr. Curtis said, if 
greater distinctness in detail could be obtained, 
the photographic process would be of inestimable 
value in obtaining correct representations of the 
wings of Jchneumonide, and of the neuration of 
wings of insects generally. The President exhi- 
bited a specimen of A nthocharis cardamines, having 
all the appearance of a female, except that the 
under side of the right upper wing was adorned 
with the bright orange patch characteristic of the 
male. Mr. Westwood exhibited a sample of the 
silk of the Bombyx Cynthia, sent from Malta by 
Dr. Templeton, accompanied by a letter stating 
that it had been obtained by unwinding, which 
method had hitherto been found of insuperable 
difficulty with this species, in consequence of the 
gummy nature of the cocoons. It was also men- 
tioned that articles had been made at Malta of this 
kind of silk, obtained by tearing up the cocoons, 
and that the cultivation of the silk-worms was fast 
extending, not only in Malta and Italy, but also 
to France, Algeria, and the West Indies ; so that 
a great development of this branch of industry 
might be expected to result from the introduction 
of this Indian species of silk-worm into Europe 
through the untiring exertions of Sir William Reid, 
Mr. Westwood also stated that a parcel of pupg 
sent to him by Sir William Reid had arrived safely, 
proving what had already been observed of them 
at Malta, that the insects are not affected by hard 
usage and low temperature. Mr. Curtis read a 
paper entitled ‘Notes on the Economy of various 
Insects;’ and Mr. Smith read ‘An Essay on the 
Genera and Species of British Formicidae.’ 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE; AND 





AsIAtic.—Dec. 16.—Professor Wilson, director, 
introduced to the meeting a Hindu newspaper, 
called the Sudhdkar, published at Benares. He 
observed that among the many periodicals, in na- 
tive languages which issue from the press of India, 
and disseminate much useful knowledge as well as 
news, the paper before the meeting contained mat- 
ter of a higher character than what is usually found 
in such journals, and was especially remarkable for 
an article by a learned Hindu, on an ancient stone 
or recenrty brought from Ghizipur by Major 

ittoe, and erected in front of the new college at 
Benares. Up to the present time the Hindus have 
been completely regardless of the antiquities of 
their countly, and it has been left to the scholars 
of Europe to make known and explain her monu- 
ments. The pillar in question has a short inscrip- 
tion upon it, in ancient characters, which a pundit, 
by name Hirdnaud, has deciphered and translated 
into Hindi. The translation, with a facsimile of 
the inscription, is printed in the newspaper ; and 
there are appended some critical remarks of the 
editor upon the antiquity which the decipherer 
assigns to it. Misled by the names mentioned in 
the inscription, the decipherer carries it as far back 
as the era of the Pandu princes ; but, as the editor 
properly remarks, the forms of the letters afford 
conclusive evidence that the inscription is not more 
than 2000 years old. The fact of a Hindu having 
devoted his attention to such an investigation is 
evidence of awakening interest among the natives 
of India in the history and antiquities of their 
country ; while its publication in a periodical 
journal shows that the interest in such inquiries is 
not confined to a learned few, but is thought wor- 
thy of the attention of the whole reading class. 
This newspaper also contained some intelligence of 
the war with Russia, and was accompanied by an 
accurate, though roughly executed Hindu map of 
the Baltic. Professor Wilson also read a conti- 
nuation of his papers on the Festivals of the Hindus. 
After noticing several ceremonial days of minor 
importance connected with the old vernal festivi- 
ties, he arrived at the Rama Navami, held in 
honour of the birthday of Rama, on the ninth day 
of the lunar month Chaitra. The worship of Rama 
on this occasion is a very long and complicated 
process, occupying two or three days. Among the 
prayers employed on this occasion are several ex- 
tracted from the Vedas, the use of which, for such 
purposes, would seem to show that the era of the 
demigod Rama was anterior to that of the Vedas. 
As is usual in rituals only the first word or two of 
the hymns employed on this occasion are cited. 
By means of these, however, he (Professor Wilson) 
had been enabled, with the aid of Dr. Miiller, to 
identify most of the hymns. The great epic poem, 
the Ramayana, which celebrates the exploits of 
Rama, and forms the basis of the ceremonies in his 
honour, specifies certain astronomical positions as 
attending his birth, which have been verified by 
Mr. Bently as having taken place 961 years B.c., 
who thence infers that Rama’s birth took place in 
that year. Supposing then that the time of Rama’s 
birth, thus arrived at, is correct, and that the 
hymns of the Vedas recognise his existence, then 
the time of the composition of the hymns of the 
Vedas must be more modern than has been 
hitherto supposed. But in fact it had been found, 
in accordance with what he had stated on a for- 
mer occasion, that the name of Rama is not once 
mentioned in the Vedas, and the hymns recited in 
his honour at his festival are addressed to Fire, the 
god of the firmament, and other divinities totally 
different in their character and attributes from the 
demigod Rama. 





Erxno.ocicat.—Dec. 6th.—Dr. Conolly, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Henry Christy, Esq. ; 
Thomas Sidney Walker, Esq.; and James Walker, 
Esq., were elected Fellows of the Society. ‘On 
the artificially compressed (Avarian?) Crania,’ by 
Professor Retzius. The well-known skull in the 
possession of Count August von Breuner, found at 
Grafenegg, in Austria, exhibits a peculiar artificial 
form which is considered to belong to an individual 
of the Avarian Huns who lived in that neighbour- 








hood about the end of the seventh century. Pro- 
fessor Joseph Hiirtl, the eminent anatomist of 
Vienna, sent a copy of it in plaster to the Caroline 
Institution ; and Professor Retzius, in describing 
it before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm, showed that this skull, which had been con- 
sidered remarkable for its length, is, on the contrary, 
short; but certainly is extremely high. It is of 
the brachycephalic form, to which the skulls of the 
Avarians, as related to those of the Finlanders, 
must belong. Dr. Tschudi thought, from its 
artificial form, the skull was that of a Peruvian. 
Dr. Fitzinger is of opinion that it must undoubtedly 
have belonged to an individual of the ancient in- 
habitants of the district, as he found a similar one 
in Altgerrsdorf, in South Austria. The Professor 
accompanied his paper with drawings of a skull 
found by Mr. Trayon at Bel-Air, near Lausanne, 
in Switzerland, also showing artificial compression ; 
and discoveries of other skulls of the same singular 
form were also made by the same person at the 
village of St. Romain in Savoy; and Professor 
Duvernay of Paris had also discovered a skull of a 
brachycephalic form in the Valley of the Doubs, 
not far from the Mandeuse, from which facts Pro- 
fessor Retzius states there is no doubt that they 
belonged to the Avarians who accompanied Attila’s 
army. The Professor referred to ‘ Attila,’ an his- 
torical work by Amédée Thierry, where the author 
shows that the proper Huns were Finlanders from 
the Ural and the Valley of the Wolga; but that 
under the same government with them were Turks 
and Mongols, besides, later, Slaves, &c.; that 
Attila himself and part of his people have been de- 
scribed as of the Kalmuck type. The physical 
character of Attila is more like that of a Mongol 
than of a Finlander from the Ural ; besides, we 
know that the Huns used artificial means for 
giving Mongolian physiognomy to their children; 
thus they pressed the nose flat with firmly-bound 
linen bandages, and also pressed the head to make 
the cheek-bones project. Roman authors state, 
that this artificial moulding of the head was to 
make the helmet fit better; but this is scarcely 
credible. It seems more probable that when the 
Mongols were masters of the Huns the Mongolian 
physiognomy was the prize attached to aristocratic 
distinctions ; they consequently tried to obtain this 
form, and considered it an honour thus to deform 
themselves in order to resemble the dominant 
nation. Professor Retzius believes that this bar- 
barous custom has now ceased among the Mon- 
golians ; but informs us, on the authority of Dr. 
Foville of Paris, that it still exists in many parts 
of France; is very common in Normandy, Bre- 
tagne, the old country, Toulouse, and several 
places where the Celtic race abounds. Did the 
custom of*changing the form of the head arise 
spontaneously in both hemispheres? Was it carried 
from one to the other? If so, in which did it 
originate? The Professor will return to the dis- 
cussion of these questions on a future occasion. 
After an interesting discussion, in which Drs. 
Conolly, Hodgkin, Browne, and other gentlemen 
took part, a paper called ‘ Ethnological Memoranda 
on the Negro Race, and on the Indians of Chili’ 
(South America), by General Miller, communi- 
cated by his Excellency Sir John Bowring, was 
read. And a paper ‘On the Ethnology of the 
Crimea,’ by Richard Cull, Hon. Secretary, was 
also read. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Wednesday,—Microscopical, 8 p.m, 





VARIETIES. 


The Architectural Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy.—The merest glance round the exhibition 
now opened, which consists of 330 frames or 
strainers (some of them containing several draw- 
ings) and twenty-one sets of specimens in the De- 
partment for Materials, will suffice to show that 
the additional or permanent exhibition is required ; 
and there is no doubt that now the matter is under- 
stood, and through longer notice being given, the 
fact will be made still more evident next year. At 





present it is right to say the best possible feeling 
exists: we are simply guarding against what might 
arise. Although the Academician architects do not 
appear on the present oceasion, one of the six brass 
doors designed by Mr. Cockerell for St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, is exhibited (4), with the concur. 
rence, of course, of the Professor, by his right-hand 
man, Mr. Goodchild. Mr. Tite sends his compo- 
sition of the works of Inigo Jones (137), and Mr, 
Scott shows the south-eastern chapel of Doncaster 
church (99), now being rebuilt at the cost of Mr. 
Forman,—a nice piece of decorated work. Mr, 
T’Anson, Mr. E. B. Lamb, Mr. W. P. Griffith, 
Mr. Habershon, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Ashpitel, 
Mr. J. B. Watson, Mr. Joseph Clarke, Mr, Dig. 
weed, Messrs. Deane and Bailey, Mr. Phipson, 
Mr. Truefit, Mr. James Murray, Mr. Allom, Mr, 
Papworth, Mr. Dollman, Mr. E. W. Tarn, Messrs, 
Prichard and Seddon, and many others whose 
names are known to our readers, are amongst the 
exhibitors. The Rev. J. L. Petit sends some of 
his architectural sketches; and there is a good 
sprinkling of excellent photographs by Mr. Francis 
Bedford, Mr. W. Russell Sedgefield, Mr. E, 
Roberts, and others. Photography will greatly 
subserve architects. A desire to turn brick to 
good account is observable in several of the 
drawings; and the designs for dwelling-houses of 
some by the younger men (those by Mr. Charles 
Gray, for example), show the right feeling, and if 
we mistake not, prefigure an advance. We shall 
be able to go more into detail hereafter, and in the 
meanwhile recommend all our readers to show 
their good-will by visiting the Exhibition.—The 
Builder, 





Biblioteca Guatemalteca.—A prospectus has been 
recently issued in the city of Guatemala, for the 
publication of some of the valuable ancient MSs., 
which exist in the archives of the old Captain- 
Generaley of Guatemala, together with a number 
of works of native authors. Many valuable MSS. 
must exist, scattered amongst the municipalities. 
There is one of Gonzalo de Alvarado, brother of 
the conqueror, and Juarros refers to histories com- 
piled by the Caziques of the Pipil (or Nahual), 
Quicke, and Pocoman Indians, who had _ been 
taught to write in Spanish. He speaks also of the 
MSS. of Don Juan Torres, Juan Macario, and 
Francisco Gomez, descendants of the Kachiquel 
kings. Pelaez also mentions various documents 
which must have the highest interest and value to 
students, and which, if their publication does not 
fall within the competence of private enterprise or 
that of existing societies, should be brought out 
by the government. A tithe of the money annually 
squandered in quarrels which parody the name of 
wars, if spent in this manner, would confer more 
glory on the State than it has ever derived from 
its arms,—Norton’s ‘ Literary Gazette.’ 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 
NEXT FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29ru, 1854. 
N JULLIEN has the honour to announce that, 
4 ° 


although it had been his intention, as in former years, to 
have limited the period of his Concerts to one short serics, 4 
varicty of circumstances have, this season, induced him to depart 
from his accustomed practice. Y 
The great success which has invariably attended these Entertain 
ments has increased this year to such an enormous extent that it 
would really appear as if the omission of the last year’s Concerts, 
in consequence of M. Jutzirn’s absence in America, had, instead 
of diminishing, added, in an extraordinary degree, to their popu- 
larity ; and, indeed, as if the Pubiic—deprived for one season of 
their favourite amusement—haé, during the next, flocked towards 
it with a twofold eagerness. M. Juxuien, in fact, during his late 
series of Concerts at Drury Lane Theatre, on many occasions, found 
it quite impossible to accommodate the numbers of persons who 
presented themselves for admission—this great anxiety to attend 
the Concerts not being confined to one class alone, but extending 
itself to the mass of persons visiting the promenade, as well as to 
the occupants of the Dress Circle and the Private Boxes. M. Jvt- 
LIEN trusts this great success is not solely attributable to any one 
of the special attractions which he had provided for this years 
Concerts, for, unprecedented as has been the enthusiasm evinced 
at every performance of the “ Allied Armies’ Quadrille,”’ the great 
piece de resistance of the season, and several other portions of the 
Programmes, he hopes that the increased popularity of his Con 
certs may be fairly regarded as an evidence of a more widely spread 
taste for the works of the Great Masters, as well as a rapid and 
progressive aptitude in the mind of the Public generally for the 
appreciation and enjoyment of the better class of Musical Enter- 
tainments. 
Under these ci 














e with the wishes 





t , and in 
and advice of many of M. Jullien’s Patrons and Friends, he de- 
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i endeavour, if possible, to arrange a second short 
—s cuenrts this Pr oaien! The great ditticulty, however, 
Shich at once presented itself, was the finding a building afford- 
ing such increased space as it might fairly be supposed would be 
sufficient to accommodate a large additional number of Visitors. 
In this difficulty M. JuLiien sought the assistance of the Directors 
of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, their Theatre being 
the only one at all likely to afford the accommodation required ; 
and it is with very great gratification he is enabled to state that 
the Directors, entering at once into his views, have, in the most 
handsome manner, placed their magnificent establishment ent irely 
at his disposal, and thus render him most valuable aid in his efforts 
still more widely to cultivate the popular musical taste; M. 
JuuueN has, therefore, the honour to announce that the 

SECOND SERIES OF CONCERTS 
i ence on 

— FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29th, 

and it will be seen that, popular as they have proved to be, he 
has not relied entirely for the amusement of his Audience on 
the novelties of the last Series of Concerts, but has provided, 
though at a very | > cost, great additional attraction. He has 
entered into an engagement with 

MADAME PLEYEL, 


the most celebrated Pianiste in Europe, to perform, fora limited 
number of nights. He has also entered into an engagement W ith 
that most distinguished performer on the Violin, 

HERR ERNST. 
for the purpose of executing the Classical Works of the great 
Masters. 

















MADAME ANNA THILLON, 
whose charming Vocal Performances has received, nightly, such 
unanimous marks of approbation, is re-engaged for the whole 
Series. 
SIGNOR BOTTESINI, 
who is daily expected from America, will appear immediately on 
his arrival. si 
HERR KGNIG 
is also engaged. aad . 

The above Artists, in addition to those already forming M. 
Juten’s Unrivalled Orchestra, will constitute a most unprece- 
dented combination of Talent. : & 

It is M. Jutcren’s intention to repeat, with additional attrac- 
tions, the Evenings of the 

BEETHOVEN and MENDELSSOHN FESTIVALS, 
and also, for the First Time, to give a CONCERT consisting 
entirely of the Works of MOZART. 

Meyerneer’s celebrated STRUENSEE (the Complete Work) 
wili be performed ; also a Selection arranged for full Orchestra, 
from Rossint’s Opera, LE COMTE ORY; a Selection arranged 
for full Orchestra, from Vervi’s New Opera, RIGOLETTO; a 
Selection for full Orchestra, from Sruor’s Classical Opera 
JESSONDA, Kc. Ke. 

In order to contribute to the amusement of the many JUVE- 
NILE VISITORS whom M. Jullien hopes to see at his Concerts 
during the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS he has composed a new 
Comic Quadrille, entitled The PANTOMIME QUADRILLE. 

The NEW SLEIGH POLKA, describing, with some curious 
and novel effects, sledge driving in America, will also be pro- 


duced. 
TheNEW GRAND ALLIED ARMIES’ QUADRILLE, assisted 
by the THREE MILITARY BANDS of HER > JI Y’s 
GUARDS, which has created such unparalleled enthusiasm, will 
be performed on the First Night, and on every evening until 
further notice. The nightly programme will, in fact, present an 
unequalled variety and excellence. The whole Area of this 
magnificent Theatre—the nudience portion as well as the stage-- 
will be converted into one IMMENSE SALLE, and exhibit an 
entirely new and tasteful decoration, the whole being carpetted, 
warmed, and ventilated. 
At the back of the Promenade will be found 
THE READING ROOM, 
Containing Newspapers and Periodicals from almost all parts of 
the world, and includes Six London Morning Papers, Five Even- 
ing Papers, Fifty-six Weekly Papers, and Twenty Provincial 
Papers; besides the Irish, Scotch, German, American, Italian, 
Swiss, Dutch, Indian, Chinese, Australian, New Zealand, Malta, 
Portuguese, Ionian, Canadian, French, Belgian, and Spanish 
Newspapers, Magazines, and other Periodicals. 
Notwithstanding the vast outlay necessarily incurred by the 
above arrangements, it is M. Jullien’s intention, in the regulation 
of the admission, to preserve the popular character of his Enter- 
tainments, and to retain the usual scale of Prices. 
Prices of Admission : 
PROMENADE, 
Urrer Boxes, 
AMPHITHEATRE STALLS, 
AMPHITHEATRE, 
Dress Circe, 2s. 6d. 
Private Boxss, 12s., 21s., 31s. 6d. 
























One SHILLING. 





The Concerts on each evening will commence at 8 o'clock, and 
terminate before 11. Places and Private Boxes may be engaged 
at the BOX OFFICE of the Theatre, and Private boxes of the 
principal Librarians and Booksellers. 

N.B.—In consequence of M. Jullien’s provincial engagements 
into which he has already entered, it will not be possible to 
extend the Concerts beyond ONE MONTH. 


[XDISPUTABLE LIFE 
COMPANY, 
72, Lombard Street, and 24, Connaught Terrace. 





POLICY 





TRusTeEsEs. 
Richard Malins, Esq.,Q.C.,M.P. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M P. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. John Campbell Renton, Esq. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 
A reduction of 25 per cent. has been made on the premiums of 
all policies of five years’ standing. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 








BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
ATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 


ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Extablished A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
May be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jvcy at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 





RGUsS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THRYGMORTON STREET, BANK. 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. j Robert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. | Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
‘Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
John Humphery, Esq., Ald. 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Pmsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 

ADVANTAGES or ASSURING with tu1is COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on thre lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 

Assurance Fund of nearly 400,000 ., invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks—and an Income of 80,0007. a year. 








Premiums to Assure £190. Whole Term. 





Age. One Year. | Seven Years. | With Profits. Without Profits 





20 | £017 8 | £019 9 £115 10 £11110 
Oo; Eke | PSs 25 5 20 7 
wi 2:66) 3 € 9 307 21419 
5) | Lit 1 119 10 46 8 4011 
60 $4 &@ b- 257 6 612 9 6 010 





MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four-fifths, or 89 
per cent. of the profits. 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be received 
in cash. 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary incr: ase 
varying according to age, from 46 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the ‘‘ whole term” premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid m one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or British 
North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before two 
o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 





THE CORPORATION OF 

VHE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 

- TION. MUTUAL ASSURANCE COMBINED WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

OFFICE IN LONDON, 66, GRACECHURCH STREET. 

THE PREMIUMS are as lowas by the Non-ParriciPaTine scale 
of Proprietary Companies, and about a fourth lower than in other 
Mutual Offices. 

Annual Premium for Assurance of £100. 

i ek Sb ot eh ee |. 








£aad/ £8.01 6. Sis 8. els $$ a é& 
1 18 OF2 1 6'2 6 10}/2 14 913 5 944 17 
Thus, a person of age 30 may secure £1000 at death for a Yearly 
Premium of £20 lis. only, which, if paid to any of the other Mutual 
Offices, would secure a Policy for £800 only, instead of £1000. 
THE PROFITS are wholly divisible among the Assured. Bonus 
AppiTions have been made to Policies, varying from 20 to 54 per 
cent. on their amount. 
Policies are issued free of Stamp Duty.—Premiums may be de- 
ducted in the returns for Income Tax. 
Copies of last Report, explanatory of the Principlesand Progress, 
may be had on application. . 
GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary. 





LASS SHADES FOR THE PRESERVA- 

TION OF ALL ARTICLES INJURED BY EXPOSURE, 

at H. HETLEY’S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 13, Wigmore 

Street, Cavendish Square. Estimates and prices of all descriptions 
of glass for glazing forwarded free. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he hasa very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park, 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 

the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 

Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pul- 
monary Maladies. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. 

The Testimonials of their efficacy are too numerous for publica- 
tion. 

K EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported 

direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, puri- 
fied, and nearly tastcless. Imperial Measure, half-pints,2s.; pints, 
3s. 6d. ; quarts, 6s. 6d.; five pint botue, lis. 

*." Orders from the country should expressly state “ KEAT- 
ING'S COD LIVER OIL.” 











T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 

Wonderful Remedies for the Cure of BAD LEGS —Mr. 
Slater, of Stone, states in a letter to Professor Holloway, that he 
has seen many cures effected by his invaluable Ointment and Pills. 
One in particular he mentions as most extraordinary—that of a 
stone-ma-on, working on the new Catholic chapel in that town, 
whose foot and ankle were one complete mass of sores, the wor t 
he ever beheld; but by the application of the remedi2s for a short 
time, it was really astonishing to see the rapid cure these valuable 
medicines perfected, as his foot is soundly and permanently healed. 
—Sold by all Vendors of Medicine and at Professor Holloway's Es- 








tablishment, 244,Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 

ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 

SIS; PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL MEN 

ST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 

HITI STHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATI OME DIS- 

EASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, 

GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCKOFULOUS AFFEC- 

TIONS—Effecting a Cure or alleviating Suffering much more 
rapidly than any other kind. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM 
The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c., &e. 

“ My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interested 
commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

“T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the cil of which 
you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“I can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 
responding to your application. The oil which you gave me was 
of the very finest quality, whether considered with reference to 
its colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured. 

““With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 


“ (Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851. 












“To Dr. de Jongh.” 


Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in Bottles Labelled with Dr. de 

Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions, and may be obtained from respectable Che- 
mists and Druggists in town and country, at the following 
rices :— 
Imperial Measure.—Half- pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
*.” Four Half-pint Bottles forwarded, Carriage Paid, to any part 
of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of hearing gua- 
ranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instruments, or causing 
one moment's inconvenience to the most aged or nervous sufferer. 
Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extraordinary discovery, by one con- 
sultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear immediately 
with perfect ease the lowest whisper, and magically removes all 
singing in the ears. Hospital and private testimonials, and certi- 
ficates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeons in England, 
in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hun- 
dreds of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation Eleven till Four every day. Francis Robert Hogh- 
ton, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 
1845; Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, April 30, 1846. 


Just Published, 
SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 
Patients ; a stop to empiricism, quackery and exorbitant fees, sent 


on receipt of seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, Suffolk 
Place, Pall Mall. 








OCOA, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed, and the whole prepara- 
on grateful to the weakest digestion. Une pound packet, 
s. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly , 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
$2, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 

Commission in the ‘‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsapar lla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pe!ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine,and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Hailf-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths LIs. 


RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 

removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 

&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 

appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 

who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 

ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 

Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 1$d. per box. 
LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful age, 

nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 


Sold by all Medicine venders.—Obserye that “‘Tgomas Procr, 
229, Strand, London,” is imp d upon the G Stamp. 
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LITERARY PAPERS by the late Professor Epwarp 
Forses, F.R.S. Selected from his Writings in “The Literary Ga- 
zette.” With a Portrait, and Brief Memoir of his Life. Price 6s. 


CoNnTENTS. 


= 


. Life-Development, Geology and 
Religion. 
. Turkey and the East. 
. England and her Surveying Expe- 
ditions. 
The Blunders of Pseudo-Philo- 
sophers. 
. Whalemen and the Whale. 
. The British Museum and _ its 
Wonders. 
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2. 
FLORIDA OF NEW ZEALAND. By Josern Dat- 


ToN Hooker, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


‘. 
8. 
9. 
10, 
11. 


12. 


[On Dec. 30th. 


Science and Sport in Scandi- 
navia. 

Sketches of Travel in America. 

Himalaya and the Tea Countries. 

The Salt Lake and the Mormon- 
ites. 

The Naturalist Abroad and at 
Home. 

The Plants of the Sea. 


In Two Vols. With 130 Plates. 


Royal 4to. Price £12 12s,, Coloured; £8 15s. plain. 
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3. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of the 
British Seaweeds ; Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all 
the Species of Algz Inhabiting the Shores of the British Islands. By 
Witiiam Henry Harvey, M.D., M.R.I.A. With 360 Plates. Price 


£7 12s. 6d. 


4, 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA;; or, Figures and De- 


scriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals. By Lovett REEve, 
F.L.S. In Monthly Parts and Monographs. 
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CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; or,’ Complete 
System of Conchology. By Loven Reeve, F.L.S. Illustrated with 
300 Plates of 1500 Figures of Shells. 


£6 Plain. 
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Two Vols. 4to. £10, Coloured ; 


TRAVELS on the AMAZON and RIO NEGRO, with 


an Account of the Native Tribes, and Observations on the Climate, 
Geology, and Natural History of the Amazon Valley. By Atrrep R. 
Waace, Esq. With Plates and Maps. 18s. 


~ 


‘ 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE; being the 
Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the Command of 
Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 1845-51. By BerrHotp 
SreMANN, F.L.S. With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann, 


Two Vols. Price 21s. 
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TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, prin- 


cipally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold and Diamond 


Districts, during the Years 1836-41. 


By GEorGE GARDNER, M.D., 


F.L.S. Second Edition. With Plate and Map. Price 12s. 

9. 

WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET; the Narrative 
of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, during the 


Years 1847 and 1848. By THomas Tuomson, M.D. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. Price 1és. 


10. 
CURTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, being Illus- 


trations and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 770 coloured Plates. Price £21. 
a4. 


The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM-HIMALAYA; 


being an Account, Botanical and Geographical, of the Rhododendrons 
recently discovered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya. By J. D. 
Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. With30 Plates. Imperial folio, price £3 16s. 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





. 12. 
MARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS: beine 


Notes and Notions on a few Created Things. By the Author ¢ 
‘Episodes of Insect Life.” With numerous Wood Moet ry % 
13 


TALPA; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. An Agricul- 
tural Fragment. By C. W. H. With Frontispiece by G i 
shank. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. ? ii 


14 


POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY: the Mol 
luses and Shells inhabiting the British Isles, By G. B. Sowersy, F\L,S 
With 20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. = 


15 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES, their 
Structure, Fructification, &. By R. M. Srark, Esq. With 20 
coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


ds, 


16 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By J. Breer: 
JUKES, — ; i F.R.S. With 2v double-tinted Geological Land- 
scapes. s. 6d. 


By 
POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY;; or, Description 


of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the principal Articles of 
Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, 
Medicine, Perfumery, &c. By T. C. ArcHER. 20 coloured Plates, 
10s. 6d. 

18 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, con- 


prising all the Species. By THomas Moors, F.L.S. With 20 Plates. 
10s. 6d. coloured. 
19 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTES, 
By the Rev. Dr. Lanpssoroucy, A.L.S., M.W.S, With 20 Plates, 
10s. 6d. coloured. 

: 20. 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By the Rev. Dr. LanpsporovGH. Second Edition, With 22 Plates 
by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

21, 


POPULAR HISTORY of MOLLUSCA;; or, Shells 
and their Animal Inhabitants. With 18 Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. 

22. 

POPULAR HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By Anam 
Wuirr, F.L.S. With 16 Plates by B, Waterhouse Hawkins, F.L.S. 
10s. 6d. coloured. 

23. 

POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, a Familiar 
History of Insects. By Maria E. Cartow. With 16 Plates by 
Wing. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


24 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising 
all the Birds. Second Edition. By P. H. Gossz. With 20 Plates 
10s. 6d. coloured. r 

25. 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar History of 
Plants. By Acnes Catiow. Third Edition. With 20 Plates. 
10s. 6d. coloured. 

26. 


DROPS of WATER. ‘Their marvellous and beautiful 
Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By AGNES CaTLOW. 
Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 

















London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid), 
and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, December 23, 1&4, 
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